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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


—>— 
CHAPTER V. 


The origin of the Milesians or Scots traced to Phenius. An account of his sue- 
cessors; and their migrations, until they invaded Ireland, A. M. 2736. 


WE come now to treat of an epoch of Irish history which has been, more than 
any other in our annals, illustrated and attested by a combination of genius and 
historical testimony that establishes its basis on a rock of irrefragable accuracy, 
which can no more be shaken by the cavils of doubt and scepticism, than the py- 
ramids of Egypt by the idle blast of the Sirocco. In this era the horizon of our 
history was overcast by no fictitious clouds ; letters and light were introduced into 
Ireland by our Milesian ancestors, and rruTH was the deity they worshipped. 

Our Scythian origin has not been even questioned by Innes or Macpherson, in 
all their visionary essays to despoil Erin of the unfading garlands which her Fin- 
gals, (Fion Mac Cumhal,) Ossians, and Columbas entwined round her brows; 
For Buchannon himself says, “ the Scythians becoming too numerous in Spain, 
many of them forsook that country and settled in Ireland, which they called Scota, 
in honour of the wife of Milesius, their chief.’ 

Phenius, who, next to Cadmus of Pheenicia, is most eminent for the invention 
of letters, was the great progenitor of the Milesian line. He was the descendant 
of Magog the son of Japhet, the son of Noah. We have scriptural authority for 
saying that Japhet had seven sons, whose posterity peopled not only Europe, but 
part of Asia. The descendants of Gomer inhabited Gaul and Germany ; those 
of Magog occupied Scythia, which they rendered so renowned for martial gloty. 
Madai and Juvan settled in the different provinces of Greece. ‘Thubal, who was 
the inventor of the Jewish harp, possessed Spain and Portugal. Messech, Italy. 
And Thyras obtained the sovereignty of Thrace Of the children of Magog, the 
great progenitor of the Scythian nation, the inspired pensman has given us no ac- 
count; but all our chronicles, particularly those that are deemed most authentic, 
as the Book of Invasions, the White Book, called Leabhar-Dhroma-Sneachta, 
and the Book of Conquests, concur in the assertion that he had three sons, Baath, 
Jobath, and Fathochta; from Baath descended Feniusa Farsa, king of Scythia, 
who was the founder of the Gadelians. Jobath was the ancestor of the Bactrians, 
Parthians, and Amazons. Fathocta was the progenitor of Partholanus, and con- 
sequently of the Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuatha de Danans, as well as of the 
Goths and Huns. 
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Our Ethiric historians commence their annals of our Scythian origin with Phad- 
nius, the son of Baath, the great source whence flows the Milesian stream. Our 
antiquarians say that Phaenius got the name of Farsa, or the sage, from his know- 
ledge of philosophy, and his intimate acquaintance with the different languages 
that originated from the confusion of tongues at Babel. He also gained immor- 
tality by inventing eight letters of the alphabet, in addition to the sixteen signs o 
Cadmus. Possessing sovereign authority in Phoenicia, he selected seventy-two 
learned men whom he dispersed to the different countries that were then inhabited, 
to learn the language that prevailed in each, commanding them to return at the 
expiration of seven years. When that period was elapsed, these literary mission- 
aries came back to the court of Pheznius, with minds enriched and elevated with 
foreign lore. Schools were founded by the Prince, for these linguists to impart a 
portion of their acquired knowledge to their countrymen. 

But no sooner wore these schools opened than Phzenius discovered that the me- 
mory of the teachers was not sufficiently tenacious of the principles they had stu- 
died in their respective peregrinations, so that the necessity of fixing on some ar- 
bitrary characters to impress the recollection, and represent the original elementa- 
ry sounds of the human voice, forcibly suggested itself. To attain so desirable 
an end, his first object was to ascertain the number of these primary sounds that 
enter into the composition of words; and to effect this ho judged it expedient to 
add eight letters or signs to the alphabet of Cadmus. He is said to have been 
assisted in this invention by Gadel and Gar, two Hebrew philosophers of erudi- 
tion. The Irish appellation for our mother tongue was “ Bearla Pheni,” or the 
language of Pheaius. ‘This alphabet served to record the transactions of history, 
philosophy, and science; but the sacred mysteries of religion were registered in 
a character which was only understood by the Druids or high priests. Raymond, 
in‘a long dissertation, satisfactorily proves that the occult letters or signs used by 
the Pheenician priesthood, were in formation and identity the same characters, in 
which the Irish Brehons preserved their records. Before paper or parchment was 
invented, the ancient Irish Druids caused the sacred signs to be cut on tablets of 
marble, and sometimes inscribed with a red hot iron on smoothed boards of the 
beech tree. Several of these Druidical records are still to be seen in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Ware, Camden, and the Welsh antiquarian, Lhuyd, 
have adduced insurmountable arguments and logical deductions to support the fact 
alleged by our historians, that the use of the Phcenician alphabet was coeval with 
the landing of the Milesians in Ireland. 

“The Phoenician and Irish languages,” says Lhuyd, “are similar in meaning, 
and generally in orthography ; so much so, indeed, that they agree as much toge- 
ther as any one of the Greek dialects doth with another, and more exactly, in fact, 
than the languages of two remote parts of the same kingdom.” But it is time to 
turn to Phenius. 

This Prince thirsting after new knowledge, committed the care of the kingdom 
to his eldest son, Neaniut, and setting out on his travels, he visited several se- 
mjnaries, in order to increase the acquisition of his accomplishments. After a lon 
peregrination, he took up his residence in the vicinity of Babylon, where he sa 
a school and gave instructions to several Egyptians, tor according to Herodotus, 
the youth of Egypt in those days derived all their knowledge of letters, geome- 
try and architecture from the Babylonians. Leaving this seminary under the su- 
perintendance of competent preceptors, he returned to his kingdom with the view 
of promoting a general system of education throughout all his dominions; but 
shortly after his return he was arrested in his laudable career by the hand of death. 

Neanivut took the reigns of government, and his brother Niul (the remote pro- 
genitor of the royal dynasty of O’Neil,) was appointed to the office of high priest. 
His legislative wisdom and literary attainments spread his fame over Earope and 
Asia. Pharaoh Cingress, king of Egypt, hearing of the celebrity of this paragon 
of learning, became so extremely anxious to see him that he sent ambassadors to 
invite the erudite Prince to his court. Flattered by the invitation, he repaired to 
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Egypt, attended by a gorgeous retinue. At the court of Pharaoh the graces of his 
person and the insinuation of his manners captivated the heart of the Egyptian 
princess, Scota, while the display of his talents prepossessed the king and courtiers 
in his favour. A matrimonial alliance was soon solemnized, and Niul received 
possession of the territory of Capacirunt, on the borders of the Red Sea, as the 
dowry of his wife. ‘The issue of this union was a son, whom Niul named Ga- 
PEL, in honour of his father’s preceptor, who had borne the same name. 

Keating and O’Flaherty entertain us with a historical detail of the intimacy of 
Moses and Nivl, which, from the silence of other creditable writers, we think we 
may more properly call it a fale of Romance. Cormoc, the royal historian, nor 
St. Fiech, the Biographer of St. Patrick, makes no mention of the connexion of 
Moses and Niul, though each of these authors states that Ireland was anciently 
called Tuatha Pheni, or the Island of Phznius. 

Indeed King Cormoc in his Psalter, instead ef synchronizing the Jewish Pro- 
phet and the Pheenician Prince, informs us, that between the period of the Gade- 
lians quitting Egypt, and that of the deluge, 470 years had elapsed, whereas the 
era of Moses’ departure from captivity, is fixed by the most accurate chronolo- 
gists 160 years later than that of the birth of Gadel-glas. But as the story has 
been interwoven in our early annals, we have no right to tear the threads of in- 
terpolation out of the historic web. Sir Isaac Newton mentions, somewhere, 
** that if the alloy of fiction could be separated from the pure ore of fact, many 
ponderous folio volumes, assuming the name of history, might be committed to the 
flames, without any loss to the republic of letters.” But let us give our version 
of the story, and embody its substance in our own language. 

It was during the residence of Niul, at Capacirunt, adjoining the Red sea, that 
the Israelites, under the command of Moses and Aaron, attempted.to free them- 
selves from their Egyptian bondage, and in the course of their march they en- 
camped near the house of the Prince, who surprised at their number and hostile 
appearance, went in person to know whe they were, and whether they came in 
peace or war. On his approaching the camp he met Aaron, who gave him a brief 
detail of the Hebrew nation, and the bondage to which they had been so long sub- 
jected in the land of plagues. He then related the wonders and miracles that 
God had wrought for their deliverance, and the punishments which he inflicted on 
their unrelenting oppressor. Niul moved and affected by the relation of the holy 
man, proffered him his assistance, and offered to supply him with corn, and such 
other necessaries as his country produced. Aaron, after giving a feeling expres- 
sjon to his gratitude, returned, to his Brother, and joyfully informed him of 
his interview with a neighbouring Prince, and the kind offers of assistance that 
he so gencrously made. Moses elated at the intelligence, comm»nicated it to the 
assembled hosts, to whose bosoms it imparted the vivid beams of hope. It hap- 
pened on the same night, that the young Prince GapEL, was bit in the neck by a 
serpent, while bathing in the river. The virulent venom quickly diffused itself 
through his veins, and poisoned the currents of life, so that he was soon reduced 
to the last extremity. Niul, alarmed at this fatal accident, and aware of the miracu- 
lous powers with which Moses was gifted, carried the expiring Prince to his camp, 
and entreated that he would extend to his son the healing effects of those attri- 
butes with which the supreme Being had invested him. Moses touched with pity 
for the tortures of the child, instantly complied with the request of the afflicted pa- 
rent, and laying his wand on the wound, the young Prince immediately recovered. 
As soon as the cure was performed, Moses locked a chain, which he held in his 
hand, round the neck of Gadel, whence he received the name of Glas, or of the 
lock. Moses then predicted, that wherever any of the posterity of Gadel-glas 
should reign, no venomous reptiles should ever infest the country, or be able to 
live on the soil on which they would once imprint their footsteps. Niul overjoyed 
at the recovery of his son, and the promise of the prophesy, cheerfully furnished 
Moses with such provisions as were necessary to his journey, not however, with- 
out apprehensions that his civility to the Iraelites might arouse the jealousy, and 
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draw down the vengeance of his father-in-law upon his devoted head. As soon 
as We imparted these fears to Moses, he solicited Niul either to remove with him 
into the land of promise, where he should enjoy a part of the possessions des- 
tined for the Hebrews, or if this did not seem a pleasing alternative, he promised 
to deliver up the Egyptian shipping into his hands, by which means he and his 
people could keep aloof until he saw how God should settle affairs between him 
and Pharaoh, who was making preparations to pursue the children of Israel, in 
order to bring them back to bondage, The latter proposition having been ac- 
cepted by Niul, Moses instantly despatched a thousand men to secure the Egyp- 
tian fleet, who succeeded in their design of putting Niul in the possession of it. He 
lost no time in embarking with all his followers, and standing out to sea to await 
the event of Moses’ flight from the tyranny of Pharaoh. Next day, according 
to holy writ, the waters of the red sea were divided, and the Egyptian Monarch, 
in attemptmg to follow Moses, perished with all his hosts, by which memorable 
eyent, the fears of Niul being dissipated, he returned to his former possessions, 
and reigned in peace for many years. When our intelligent readers peruse the 
foregoing ingenious fictions, they will allow, that like the episode narrating the 
meeting of Dido and A.neas, they serve to decorate with the flowers of romance, 
a story, which the weight of its glaring anacronism must sink in the quagmire of 
utter discredit. 

What credulity can be persuaded that Moses could send a thousand men to 
seize on the Egyptian fleet, while Pharaoh with all his forces, was in actual pur- 
suit of him? Dr. Keating endeavours to account for the imaginary alliance of 
Moses and Niul, by supposing that the latter, like many of the characters in scrip- 
ture, lived some hundred of years ; but a hypothesis is a bad ground-work cn 
which to raise a fabric of historical fact. ; 

Those who reject the preceding story, which has indeed no claim to historical 
credence, derive the word Glas, the sirname of Gadel, from the brightness and 
brilliant polish of his arms, which reflected a green lustre. From this Gadel- 
Glas the Milesians received the appellation of Gadelians, and from his Mother, 
Scola, that of Scots. The etymology of these names, and also of the name 


Pheenicians, given to our Milesian ancestors, is confirmed by the following an- 
cient verse. 


** Phaem o Phaemus adbearta: brigh gan dochta 
Gaoidheal O’ Gaoidhal-Glas-garta : scyt’o Scota.” 


That is, we are unquestionably called Phenicians from our renowned progenitor, 
Phenius ; Gadelians from Gadel-Glas, and Scots from Scota. 

Gadel succeeded his father Niul, A. M. 1996, and seems to have enjoyed a 
peaceable reign. It was, indeed, too short to witness many revolutions. His 
son Easru assumed regal authority ; but his reign, which it is said lasted thirty 
years, is not distinguished in history. He died in 2036 of the world, and left a 
son named Sru, who succeeded to the throne. At this era, the sovereignty of 
Egypt was swayed by Pharaoh an Tuir, whom our historians represent as a brave 
and accomplished Prince. He recruited the forces of his kingdom, and exerted 
himself to repair the ravages with which the divine wrath devastated the country 
during the reign of his wicked predecessor, Pharaoh Cingcris. 

This Monarch, either not knowing the descendants of Niul, or according 
to some authorities, incensed at the assistance which the Gadelians afforded Mo- 
ses in his flight from the Egyptians, entered the country of Capacirunt with fire 
and sword. 

Srv, unable to cope with so formidable an opponent, found no other resource 
of safety from the danger by which he was menaced, but in flying into the coun- 
try of his ancestors. ‘This flight took place, according to O’Halloran, A. M. 
2046. The irruption of Pharaoh was, however, so rapid and unexpected, that 
Sru could only collect four ships, in which he embarked, with the principal nobili- 
ty, their wives, and such valuable effects as they could carry with them in so pre- 
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cipitous an embarkation. This event occurred in the tenth year of Sru’s reign, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, in a latin, work published in 1563, called Hypodigma, 
alludes to the flight of Sru out of Egypt in the following passage, which we trans- 
late—‘‘ After Pharaoh Cingcris and all his bands perished in the Red sea, his suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh an Tuir, burning with resentment against a noble Scythian who 
resided in Egypt, and who was a blood relation of the former reigning family, 
whom Pharaoh dreaded as a rival inthe monarchy. He therefore resolved to 
drive this competitor out of Egypt, lest he might attempt to seize the government. 
The Scythian Prince not having the means of asserting his right to the crown of 
Egypt, fled to Spain, and thence to Ireland.”” This account, however, is only 
true in part, as they did not come direct from Egypt into Spain; for Dagha, who 
led the Gadelians into Spain, was the fifteenth in descent from Sru, under whose 
command they departed from Egypt, to elude the vengeance of Pharaoh an Tuir. 
From Egypt the Gadelians directed their course to the Island of Crete, in the Me- 
diterranean sea, where they obtained a peaceable settlement, and civilized the 
rude manners of the inhabitants, by introducing the study of literature and the 
arts. They instructed them in the knowledge of the Divine Being, the reverence 
and obedience due to him, and the duties which he has thought proper to impose 
upon man. 

Sru ruled over his followers in Crete 25 years, and by his death the govern- 
ment devolved upon Heber Scot, his son. After a period of twenty years ad- 
ministration, in the Island of Crete, he for some cause, unexplained by our annal- 
ists, abandoned the Island, A. M. 2096, and set sail for Pheenicia, the country of 
his ancestors, where he was kindly received by his relatives, and after obtaining 
the regal authority, he died full of years and virtue. His son Bomhain ascended 
the throne in spite of the opposition of Vaoine, the legitimate descendant of Ne- 
aniul, and the rightful heir of the crown of Pheenicia. The contention of these 
competitors filled the kingdom with all the horrors of civil war. Fortune seemed 
long undecided, and the contending rivals alternately experienced the rewards of 
victory, and the vicissitudes of defeat. Bomhain, however, after a disturbed reign 
of 35 years, fell by the sword, and made way for his son, Oghamhain, who took 
command of the shattered forces of his father, and by fortune and perseverance, 
retrieved, in some degree, the losses which had been sustained during the former 
reign. He met, however, with that fate to which a scene of continued hostilities 
must have necessarily exposed him, and died in battle, A. M. 2176. His son, 
Tait, of whom nothing memorable is recorded, became his successor. After his 
death, which is supposed to have happened in 2211, the command devolved on 
Aghnoin, who defeated and slew his rival Riffleoir, the son of Riffil, the lineal 
descendant of Neaniul, the son of Phenius. This victory, however, was pro- 
ductive of consequences which proved worse than a defeat ; for the followers of 
Riffleoir, collecting all their strength, vowed vengeance on the house of Niul. 
To evade the storm that foreboded such terrible results, Aghnoin and his adher- 
ents resolved to abandon a country where peace and happiness could not be en- 
joyed any longer by them. They accordingly embarked on board of their fleet, 
and committed themselves to the guidance of winds and waves, without having 
shaped their course for any particular port of destination. On this voyage of 
chance, Aghnoin, was accompanied by his brother Heber, who presided as High 
Priest ; by his three sons, Ealloid, Laimh-Fionn, and Laimh Glas, as well as by 
Cacier, and Cing, the two sons of Heber. 

His fleet was wafted about for two years, by the caprice of tempests and billows, 
during which perilous period, Aghnoin died, A. M. 2241, and was succeeded inthe 
command by his eldest son, Laimh-Fionn. Shortly after, he and his marine wander- 
ers were driven by astorm into the Island of Cherine, (Cyprus,) where they stopped 
to refit their fleet and recruit themselves, for a space of fifteen months. ere 
death deprived them of the high priest, Heber, and his nephew Laimh-Glas, who 
were interred with all the pomp and honours due totheir rank. Heber was suc- 
ceeded in the pontificate by his son Caicer, whom the Gadelians consulted rela- 
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tive to their future destinies. Having sacrificed to the gods, and particularly to 
Neptune, he foretold, that the settlement reserved for their posterity, was the most 
western Island in Europe, and one which Princes of their race would rule over 
for many centuries ; but that some generations should intervene before they could 
get possession of the “ Green Isle of the Ocean.” Having made the necessary 
reparation for a long voyage, they set sail, and directed their course to Gothland, 
where Laimh-Fionn had a son, who was reputed a Prince of wisdom and valour. 

In this voyage they encountered every species of danger, as their course lay 
through perilous seas full of rocks, peopled by seducing sirens. ‘To steer clear 
through these difficulties, we are gravely told by the Psalter of Cashel, that, as 
soon as the fleet reached the straits of Messina, the high priest, Caicer, caused 
the mariners to stuff their ears with wax, by which contrivance they escaped the 
rocks and quicksands, to which the magic influence of siren fascination drew so 
many hapless barks. We think that some poet, and not a historian, foisted this 
fable of the sirens, which originated with the Pheenicians, into the Psalter of Cas. 
hel, unknown to king Cormoc. The Gadelians succeeding according to their 
wishes in avoiding the dangers to which their voyage exposed them, they at length 
effected a landing at Getulia, on the African coast. 

As soon as they went on shore they proceeded to return solemn thanks to the 
gods for their safety. Having explored the country, and ascertained the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, they came to a determination of making a permanent 
settlement in a land which appeared to be fertile and verdant. 

Shortly after their arrival their chief, Laimh-Fionn, died, A. M. 2281, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Heser, called Glun-fionn, or, the white-knee. Our 
annalists characterise him as a prince that united the prudence of the sage to the 
intrepidity of the warrior ; but we are not told when or where he displayed these 
accomplishments ; nor indeed is there any particular notice taken of the transac- 
tions of the Gadelians for a period of 315 years, which they are supposed to have 
remained in Getulia. By an ancient poem, written by Giolla Caomhan, we are 
informed that the Gadelians remained only thirty years in Gothland. But though 
Keating agrees with the author as to the country, he rejects the period of time 
which he assigns for their continuance, and asserts that there are Irish records of 
great authority which relate that the Gadelians remained 150 years in the country, 
where eight generations passed away during their rule. This is indeed a period 
of history which is involved in a dusky mantle of obscurity through which the eye 
of inquiry will never be able to penetrate. Heber’s throne was successively filled 
by his son Adhnoin-Fionn, his grand-son Feabhar-Glas, his great-grand-son 
Neannail, and by the descendants of the latter, Nuaghadh, Allad, Earachda, and 
Deaghfatha, the father of the renowned Bratua. The latter prince, in early life 
betrayed a capacity for governing, and a spirit of ambition that spurned the narrow 
limits of his father’s territories, and bid fair to shine with lustre in a suitable 
sphere of action. 

No sooner had he assumed the sovereign authority than he formed the deter: 
mination of gaining by conquest a country that would afford a sufficient scope for 
the display of his genius. He quickly fitted out a fleet, and having sailed through 
the Mediterranean Sea, and passed the pillars of Hercules, with some difficulty 
he succeeded in landing on the coast of Galacia, where he gallantly repulsed the 
natives, who flocked to the shores to oppose him. 

Brat, after repelling the hostile attacks of a warlike and ferocious people, 
caused breast-works and entrenchments to be raised to secure his army from fur- 
ther molestation from the natives. According to the Psalter of Cashel, Bratha 
and his son Breogan had to fight fifty-four pitched battles before they were able 
finally to establish their dominion in Spain. Death terminated the glorious reign 
of Bratha, A. M. 2597, when his valiant son, BrroGan, mounted the throne of 

Spain by the consent of the nation. 

He built a city for the residence of his people, which he surrounded with a wall 
and deep fosse. From him the city was called Breogan Sciath, or the shield of 
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Breogan. [fe also erécted a light-house for the direction of shipping from Engs 
land and Ireland, with which countries his subjects carried on an extensive trade, 
This Pharos was furnished with reflecting and refracting glasses, globes, and other 
nautical instruments. ‘This heroic prince, from whom the dynasty of the house 
of Braganza is descended, was the father of ten legitimate sons, namely, Cuailyne, 
Cuala, Blath, Aibhle, Nar; Bregha, Fuadh, Muirtheimhne, Ith, and Bille. The 
latter was the father of GoLtamu, who was designated, by way of distinction and 
dignity, ‘‘ Mile-Espaine,” or the hero of Spain, who, under the name of Milesius, 
cuts such a distinguished figure in the annals of Erin. 

Breogan and his sons gained many victories in Spain, and finally succeeded in 
reducing that country and Portugal to his subjection. His son GoLLama covered 
himself with glory in every battle, and his skill and heroism generally secured the 
victory. ; 

Having finally established their settlement in Spain, Gollamh (Milesius) became 
desirous of an opportunity of entwining new laurels in his wreath of fame. By 
his father’s consent he fitted out an expedition with which he sailed from the port 
of Corunna, in order to assist his friends in Phoenicia, who were at this time greatly 
distressed by foreign wars. He was accompanied by twelve literary and scientific 
men, who were to take observations in astronomy and the arts, and keep a regular 
journal of the discoveries they might make, or the improvements they might meet. 

The chivalric prince was received with warm demonstrations of respect and re- 
gard by his cousin Reffleoir, at the Scythian court. His acknowledged military 
talents and undaunted courage pointed him out to the king as a person every way 
qualified to command his armies. In order to knit the bonds of relationship still 
closer, and add “a tower of strength” to his power, the king gave Milesius his 
daughter, the beautiful Seang, in marriage. At the head of the army he soon ex- 
pelled the invaders from the dominions of his father-in-law, suppressed revolts, 
and humbled all the enemies of the Scythian nation. 

He had two sons by the Pheenician Princess, Don and Aireach, in giving birth 
to the latter of whom she died. The father was assiduous in instructing his sons 
in military talents, and in all the accomplishments that can adorn and polish intel- 
lect. His victories and his generosity raised him so high in the estimation of the 
people that his popularity filled the mind of the king with alarm and jealousy, who 
apprehensive that the Spanish prince might attempt to usurp the sovereign power 
and wrest it from his family, after the example of his ancestors, took measures to 
have him assassinated. But some friend intimated privately to Gollamh the fate 
that was intended for him, who on hearing the treachery of his father-in-law, re- 
solved to have vengeance. In order to deceive the king he feigned indisposition, 
whilst his adherents were making the necessary preparations to accomplish his in- 
tention. All being ready for the execution of his plan, he at the head of a chosen 
band of his countrymen forced the gates of the palace, and despatched the un- 
generous Rerrreorr. Milesius not thinking it prudent to entrust himself any 
longer to the faith of the Phoenicians, set sail for Egypt, where he proffered his 
services to Pharaoh Nectonebus, the king, who was then engaged in war with the 
Ethiopians. Pharaoh wishing to avail himself of the assistance of a prince whose 
exploits were the theme of universal applause, immediately appointed him general- 
issimo of his armies. 

He engaged the Ethiopians in several conflicts, with incredible success, and 
proved himself worthy of the dignity conferred upon him by the Egyptian Mon- 
arch, who, in consideration of the important services which he experienced at 
his hands, gave him his daughter Scota in marriage. By Scota he had two sons, 
born in Egypt, Heber-Fionn, and Amhergin. During the absence of Milesius, 
his father Bille died in Spain, and in consequence, the Spaniards began to revolt 
from the Gadelian government. The moment Milesius heard of the disaffection 
of the Spaniards, he took a final leave of his father-in-law, and hastened back to 
chastise the rebels of his country. No sooner was he landed than his very name, 
like that of him who threw Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar into the shade, Na- 
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POLEON, communicated fear and consternation to the hearts of the insurgents. 
Tranquillity was soon restored, and Milesus, before his death, had the happiness 
of reigning over a well affected and united people. He died, A. M. 2706, ad- 
vanced in years, and was succeeded by his son Heber-Fionn, who, after a short 
time, shared the royal power with his younger brother, Heremon. Dr. Keating 
alledges, but we know not on what authority, that Milesius’s voyage from Egypt 
to Spain, was perilous and protracted, occupying, according to his unauthenticated 
account, a period of two years, during which he visited Thrace, where his wife 
Scota was delivered of a son, called Ir; that after refiting his fleet in the Hel- 
lespont, he again put to sea, and passing through a series of circumnaviga- 
tions, in the course of which he touched the north of Britain, (where another 
son was born to him, whom he named Colpa, or the swordsman,) he at length 
made the coast of Spain. ‘ There is certainly no question” says the profound 
and erudite Cuartes O’Connor, “ but that the account of the feats and ex- 
ploits of the Gadelian chiefs, taken in a great measure from our Bards and Fi- 
leas, rather than from our authentic annals, is mixed with much fable and coloured 
with the die of invention ; and we need not doubt of the corruption of the stream, 
as it is mixed with the current of succeeding ages : it is enough that the chiefest 
heroes mentioned by our old Bards, were equally celebrated in the traditions of 
other learned nations. 

Our annalists tell us that Milesius had eight sons born in wedlock, and twenty- 
four who were the fruits of illicit love. 

Heser-Fionn, his eldest son by Seang, his first wife, in conjuction with his 
younger brother Heremon, assumed the reins of sovereignty, and Amhergin was 
elevated to the pontificate. By the assistance of the twelve Philosophers, who 
accompanied Gollamh, alias, Milesius to Pheenicia and Egypt, these Princes were 
able to give ample encouragement to the arts and sciences. While they were 
employed in the salutary endeavour of ameliorating the condition of their people, 
by diffusing knowledge and morals among them, the country was visited with the 
dreadful calamities of pestilence and famine, by which they were so weakened, 
that the neighbouring states were once more encouraged to attack them. 

In this fallen state of their fortunes, they were unable to surmount the difficul- 
ties and dangers that environed them ; nor could they devise any means to resist 
the hostile attacks with which they were threatened. While bewildered in the ma- 
zes of this immergency, without a ray of hope to warm their despair-chilled hearts, 
Amhergin, as if suddenly seized with prophetic inspiration, reminded them of the 
ancient prediction of his predecessor, Caicer. His words raised their spirits from 
the deepest despondency to the summit of expectation. He informed them that 
the Western Island of the Atlantic, which was unknown to their ancestors in the 
days of Caicer, was that destined for the posterity of Milesius. The people, on 
hearing the speech of the high Priest, called on their chiefs to conduct them to 
that Isle, where the gods promised them prosperity and happiness. After delibe- 
rating in council, they resolved on sending Iru, the son of Breogan, on whose 
prudence and sagacity they could rely, to visit the Island, andascertain the strength 
and character of its inhabitants. 

Irn, accordingly, set sail from the port of Corunna, in Spain, A. M. 2735, ina 
strong ship, attended by his son Lughaidh, and a select body of 150 armed men, 
besides the crew. 

His voyage having proved prosperous, he reached the northern coast of Ire- 
land, in a few days after his departure, and landed with all his followers at Daire 
Calgach, now Londonderry, where he immediately offered sacrifices to Neptune, 
the favourite marine god of the Pheenicians and Gadelians. The omens did not 
prove as propitious as he expected, but relying on the fulfilment of the ancient 
prophesy, he did not suffer his mind to brood in sadness on the discouraging di- 
vination. As soon as the Gadelians pitched their tents, numbers of the inhabi- 
tants approached their camp to know who they were, and what the strange ad- 
venturers wanted in the country of Innis-fail. I1# was astonished to find himself 
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addressed by the people of a foreign clime, in his vernacular language,* and gave 
the inquirets to understand, in the same idiom, that the identity of their language 
convinced him that he and they must have sprung from one common source of Ja- 
phethian ancestory ; that he was driven on their coasts by stress of weather, and 
that he intended to return as soon as possible to his friends in Spain. The peo- 
ple sympathising in his distresses, informed him that the Danaan Princes, who 
then ruled the nation, were holding a Congress at Oilcach Nead, in the peninsula 
of Innis-Shone, not far distant from his camp, whither they advised him to repair. 
This congress assembled here, (where in days of yore the Kings of Ulster held 
their Courts,) for the purpose of making an equitable partition of the crown Jewels 
between three brothers, who had disputed about them. He accordingly present- 
ed himself before this assembly, and by his courtly bearing and eloquent ad- 
dress, impressed the Belgian chiefs with so high an idea of his character, that 
they unanimously agreed to make him their umpire in deciding an unfortunate dif- 
ference, which, if not averted, was likely to kindle the flames of civil war in the 
country. The contending brothers unanimously declared that they would cheer- 
fully submit to his decision. 

Irn, unwilling to incur the displeasure of either of the Princes, adjudged, that 
the Jewels should be equally divided among the three brothers. He expatiated 
at the same time, on the advantages resulting from peace and concord, and ob- 
served thata country so fruitful, indented as it was with rivers that watered green 
meadows, and verdant valleys of flowery pasturage, which were never visited 
with the devastation of the hurricane, seemed designed by bountiful nature, as 
the abode of contentment and prosperity. 

Having reconciled the brothers to each other, he took his leave, and departed 
with the presents that they presented him, for his ship. No sooner was he gone, 
than the congress began to reflect on the warm eulogium which he had pronoun- 
ced on the beauty and fertility of the Island, and many of the chiefs expressed 
their fears, that so clever and sagacious a leader, would, on his return to his own 
country, induce the Gadelians to make an attempt to possess the kingdom by con- 
quest. This apprehension, the moment it was expressed, possessed the opinions 
of the whole assembly. Accordinglya resolution was instantly adopted to cut off the 
foreigner before he had time to embark. Mac Curt, one of their military Chief- 
tians, with a force of 150 soldiers, immediately pursued Ith, and soon overtook him, 
as he marched through acircuitous route, in order to have a better view of the coun- 
try. Irn perceiving his pursuers armed, soon concluded what their object was, 
began to retreat preciptately to his ship, with his little band, and succeeded not- 
withstanding the celerity of the enemy’s march, in gaining the shore. Here, 
within a cable’s length of his vessel, resigning himself to the impulse of that 
military ardour which he inherited from his ancestors, and which neither the sa- 
gacity of age, nor the presence of fatal danger could restrain, he bravely turned 
on his assailants. “The conflict, which soon became sanguinary, was supported 
with accustomed valour on the one side, and with that confidence which is usual- 
ly inspired by superior numbers, on the other. After a long and doubtful strug- 
gle, the gallant Ir was mortally wounded, and his brave companions in arms, 





* The great antiquity of the Irish language, which is the same as the ancient Scythian, affords 
avother proof of the Phoenician origin of the Irish nation, and that the elements of their idiom were 
brought to Ireland when the use of letters was in its infancy. Indeed, the old Irish bears so great an 
affinity to the ancient Hebrew, that to those who are masters of both, they appear plainty to be only 
dialects of the same tongue. This surely lays a fair foundation for an ancient history to be built up- 
on ; “ for a nation and language are both of age, and if a language be ancient, the peeple must be as 
old.”— Warner. : ’ 

« In order to discover the original of the Irish nation, I was at the pains to compare all European 
languages with that of Ireland, and I found it had little agreement with any of them. I then = re- 
course to the Celtic, the original language of the ancient Celte, or Scythians, and I found the a nity 
so great that there was scarcely a shade of difference. There being such an exact agreement Lt ho 
them, and the Irish having no affinity with any known language in the world, excepting the Hebrew 
and the Pheenician, this is sufficient, 1 think, to procure that credit to Irish history which it may juste 
ly challenge.” —Rarmonp. 
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more desirous to preserve the body of their beloved commander from insult 
to contend for the honour of an uncertain victory—a victory from which they cou 
derive no immediate advantage—made good their retreat to the ship. The place 
where this battle was fought is — to this day Mugha Ith, or, the scene of Ith’s 
anks of Lough Foyle. ' 

voThe Gadelians had not amnedial far to sea before their heroic leader died of 
his wounds. His son Lucuaipu assumed the command, and conducted them 
safely to Brigantium. He was careful however to preserve the body of his father 
till he arrived on the Spanish coast, where it was brought on shore and exposed 
to the view of the Gadelians, to inspire them with a just resentment of the treach- 
ery which they experienced from the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Lughaidh then took occasion to inform his countrymen of the salubrity of the 
climate and luxuriance of the soil of Erin, and that as discord and division pre- 
vailed amongst its rulers, that it might be easily conquered. The etfect of this 
speech was to kindle the ambition and resentment of the Gadelians, and the hope 
of conquest and the desire of revenge gave an impetuous incentive to their reso- 
lution of invading Ireland ; with what success shall be seen in the next chapter. 

Having now given a brief history of the the origin and wanderings of the Ga- 
delians, it is necessary to notice some objections which may be urged against the 
account we have given of their voyages and travels. . 

The grounds on which this account is founded have been furnished by our most 
creditable historians. It may be said that from the imperfect knowledge of navi- 
gation in those remote times, it is not probable that the Gadelians could accom~ 
plish so many voyages from Egypt to Crete—from Crete to Scythia—thence to 
Africa—thence to Spain, and thence to Ireland. ‘To remove this objection we 
must refer to what we have already said with regard to the garly knowledge of na- 
vigation, in vindicating the history of the four Ante-Milesian Colonies. 

‘“‘ Voyages and transmigrations,” says M‘Geohegan, “were the humour of these 
ancient times. Men had not yet taken root; and territorial possessions were not 


established by law, nor defended by justice. ‘The Tyrians, after coasting Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, Gaul, and all the countries which surround the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, without stopping at any, entered the ocean by the straits of Gibraltar, 
and established themselves on the western coast of Spain, where they built the 
city of Cadiz, a long time before Utica and Carthage were founded, and while 


naval knowledge was yet in its infancy.” In addition to the remarks of the Abbe 
M‘Geohegan, we might observe that the Phcenicians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Carthagenians sent colonies into different countries, at a very early age. 
We are told by the historians that even Carthage, in the age of her glory, after 
founding 300 cities on the coast of Africa, finding herself still surcharged with 
inhabitants, sent General Hannon with a fleet of 30,000 volunteers, to survey the 
countries lying beyond the pillars of Hercules, and to establish colonies, as Strabo 
terins it, “‘ on these remote confines.” 

The Scythians, from whom the Gadelians descended, and who were masters of 
the vast regions which extend from the Boristhenes to the country of the Massa- 
getes, and from the Saces to the east of the Caspian Sea, had neither cities nor 
houses. ‘They were always itinerant, and dwelt in tents, now in one country, and 
again in another. 

The ships of king Solomon traded to Arabia, Persia, India, and even to the 
western coasts of Africa, so that it is more than probable that from the earliest 


times, and immediately after the flood, men had discovered the secret of con- 
structing vessels after the model of the ark, which had preserved their ancestors 
from the waters of the deluge. 


“‘ Whatever truth,” says Dr. Warner, “the 
it appears incontestible that the people derive their origin from the Scythians. 
Their name, Kinea-Scuit, (i. e. the clan of Scythia,) or Scots, denote their eastern 
lineage. The agreement of foreign writers with their Fileas and Bards confirms 
it. Newton, after Appian and others, says that Greece and all Europe have been 


re may be in the Gadelian voyages, 
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peopled by the Cimmerians, or Scythians, from the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, 
who led a wandering life, like the Tartars of the north of Asia.” 

It is true indeed that our Senachies have made some mistakes in their manner 
of conducting the Gadelians from Scythia to Spain, which, instead of sailing 
through the Mediterranean, they would fain make us believe that they bent their 
nautical course through ways that were utterly impassable. But though they have 
mistaken the line which the Gadelian emigrants pursued, yet they have carefully 
preserved the names of the different places where they had landed, in their passage 
from Pheenicia to Spain. This proves satisfactorily that the names related in our 
annals have been scrupulously preserved without alteration or correction. ‘The 
testimony adduced from foreign writers by Mr. O’Connor, (which we shall insert 
in a future note,) in support of the emigration of the Scoto Milesians from Egypt 
to Spain, adds strength and solidity to our historical monuments. 


p—_______| 


OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS,—NO. II. 


Translated from the Irish of Torne Eras, the chief Bard of the O’Neils, in the thir- 
teenth century. 


THE CASTLE OF DUNLUCE.—(4 Historical Tale.) 


{In 1182, De Courcey, at the head of the English army, made an incursion 
into Ulster, with a view of compelling the O’ Neils and O’Donnels to submit to the 
government of Henry II. He visited several of the subordinate chiefs, especially 
Magennis of Iveah, Dunlevy of Down, and M‘Quillan of Dunluce*, in order to 





* The ruins of Dunlvce Castle, are among the most magnificent relics of feudal architecture in Ire- 
land. The Castle was the noble residence of the Chieftian mentioned in the above fragment, and who 
is so celebrated in trish history. In viewing the architectural remains of Erin’s Milesian nobility, how 
are we struck with the instability of sublunary things. Here in this ruined Castle, in the days of 
chivalry, ere the sceptre of Henry II. prostrated our glory, beauty gave inspiration to the Bard, and the 
exploits of heroism swelled the voice of minstrelsey ; in its silk-draped halls and vaulted chambers, 
which formerly resounded to the harp, the Owl and the Raven have taken up their abode; ard those 
floors on which Lords and Ladies had mingled in the sprightly dance, are now covered with hemlock 
and nettles. It is now a memento of the ** days of other times.” 

This Castle is about three miles north of Coleraine ; from the road thence, which leads along the sea, 
through highly cultivated fields, that in summer, present all the vivid tints of the rainbow, the prospect 
is picturesque and beautiful. The village of Bush Mills, raising the white spire of its church above the 
“ garniture of its groves ;” the rural port of Ballintre, overlooking the wide expanse of the ocean, in 
the distant perspective of which the vessels are seen, Jike sea Gulls, hovering ‘* where the round ether 
mixes with the wave ;” the whole forming a landscape worthy of the Poet’s pen, or Painter’s pencil. 
Sea-port Castle stands on the west side of Ballintre. Itis a small, modern, and elegant building of 
polished freestone ; its doors and windows are adorned with the enrichment of Ionic architecture ; 
round the roof is a terrace, embattled with a fine ballastrade. Dunluce Castle is built on an isolated 
rock, which is 400 feet long, 60 broad, and 200 feet high ; it was formerly connected to the hill oppo- 
sjte, by a bridge 18 feet long, which was extended over the intervening chasm ; a rugged wall, about 2 
feet broad, is all that now remains of it, and is the only means of approaching the Castle. The di- 
lapidated walls of this once proud edifice, rise perpendicularly on all sides of the rock, and are,a 

reat part of them, entire. From the bridge a range of barracks, 270 feet in length, were enclosed by 
fi h walls, forming two spacious courts, whence the soldiers rushed out to meet the enemy. 
he Castle-rock is perforated by the waves, which have formed under it an extensive cavern, 400 
feet in length and 60 in height, through which the raging waves dash with tremendous noise. Ju 1574, 
when Essex treacherously murdered the great Saane O’New, of Claneboy, he thade a grant to Alexan- 
der M‘Donnell, a Chieftiau of the western Isles of Scotland, (who had come over as the ally of the 
brave O'Neil,) of a large portion of O’Neil’s and M‘Quillan’s estates, as the price of his treason. 
M‘Donnell kept a large army on foot in Ulster, and though he was the hired mercenary of Elizabeth, 
he, in 1576, assaulted the garrison of Carricfergus, slew Captain Baker, and plundered the town ; but 
Sir Henry Sidney arriving shortly after this transaction, compelled the predatory Chieftian to come to 
terms of agreement. M‘Quillan had still possession of the estates in the neighbourho .d of the Castle 
of Dunluce, and M‘Donnell employed every art to ingratiate himself in his favour. The Irish chief 
deceived by his professions of sincerity and friendship, conceived so high an opinion of his candour 
and disinterestedness, that he invited the Scottish chief to become his guest, whilst he cantoned his 
followers amongst his vassals and retainers during the winter. How did the wily Scotchman requite 
the kindness and generosity of his host ? Just as might have been expected from the man that betrayed 
and deserted the magnanimous O’Neil. He seduced the daughter of his friend, whom he afterwardf 
rivately married, and by force and fraud obtained possession of the Castle and lands of M‘Quillan. 
n. 1584, M‘Donnell, wishing to enlarge his possessions, entered into an alliance with Brian O'Neil and 
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geduce them from the Dalnarian confederacy. While at the Castle of Duntuce, 
Agnes, the daughter of the chieftain, conceived an affection for him, though she 
was betrothed to Con, the young Lord of Down. Failing in his plan of weaken- 
ing the forces of O’ Neil by the disaffection of the vassal chieftains, he determined 
to try the fortune of a battle. — This conflict, in which the Ultonian chiefs were 
defeated, took place at Dunbo, in the county of Antrim, in September, A. D. 1 182. } 
« Let the deeds of the chivalric Dalrieda be consecrated in song, for their fame 
swells the voice of a thousand harps, and the martial fields of Europe are the 
scenes of the radiant glory of O’Neil and O'Donnell, the car-borne victors of 
Erin.* But sad is the task! mournful to my soul are the melancholy notes that 
breathe from my strings, when I sing of the fatal beauty of Agnes, the blue-glanc- 
ing daughter of M‘Quillan, she that was the sweetest rose of loveliness among the 
graceful daughters of green Ulin, 

“Blue-eyed nymphs of winning smiles and snowy bosoms, listen to my song of 
sorrow, and let the tear of sympathy bedew your roseate cheeks, as you swell the 
soft sound with your mournful notes, whilst I gently awake the living strings that 
resound with the death-dirge of heroes! Weep, ye waters of the Bann! Sigh, ye 
stately oaks of Strangford! "ament, ye breezes that moan through the ruins of 
Dunluce Castle, for the Saxons have triumphed on the bloody field of Dunbo! 
and the flower of Erin’s chivalry blooms no more in the valleys of Ulster. The 
light of the moon shines on the graves of our heroes ; the grassy sod, draped 
with the green verdure of the Shamrock, covers the lonely dwelling of the fallen 
brave! But let me tell the tale of other years—the deeds of days that are gone. 

“De Courcey, the ruthless Saxon chief, carried the terrors of war into the pas+ 
toral meadows of wood-shaded Ulster, and used all his cunning guile to estrange 
the vassal lords of Dunluce, Down, and Iveah from their sovereign chiefs—from 
the heirs of the renowned hero of the nine hostages. But true to their honour 
and allegiance, the noble warriors were deaf to the siren voice of the Saxon; 
they spurned his offers contemptuously, ‘The fame of these gallant spirits shall 
be preserved in Erin’s annals—the names of M‘Quillan, Dunlevey, and Magen 
nis will shine in the light of song. 

“De Courcey feasted at the banquet which the chief of Dunluce spread in his 
hall for the Saxon stranger. ‘The dome rung with the music of harps and the 
sounds of festive revelry. Cheerfulness and pleasure brightened every bosom ex- 
cept the Saxon’s ; hypocrisy and ceceit were the demons that engrossed his mind, 
and treachery like a dim spectre might be seen, in spite of his forced smiles, 
through the gloom that brooded on his brow. But his looks were pleasing to the 
eyes of Agnes, as they beamed upon him like stars of light reflecting lustre on the 
skirts of a cloud, and her glances gave expression to the feelings of her heart. 
She loved the Saxon, and soon found an opportunity of pouring into his ear the 
whispered words of her passion. Every feeling for Con was absorbed in her ate 
tachment for the Saxon chief—every vow Was forgotten ; the youth was no longer 

present in the dreams of her rest—his voice was no longer music in her ear. 





O’Cahan, and at the head of their foliowers, and 1000 Highlanders, he took Coleraine by assault. But 
Sir John Perrot, soon obliged him to retreat to the Castle of Dunluce, which was quick ‘invested ~ 
Sir John, and captured after a siege of twenty days. By the inquisition taken of M‘Donnell’s ™ “ 
ty, 1t appears, among other items of enumeiation, that he was possessed of 50,600 cows ! Havin a 
ae _ _—, for the rage ed support, she yielded to his petition, and restored to him the Castle 
é fing is . * : A ar 
pore i. and four estates belonging to it, which his descendant, the Earl of Antrim, enjoys at the 


* Dataiapa, This name was given toa colony from Ulster, he 


armed, an Irish Prince, that settled in Scotland A. D. 221. From thi : ; Ty 

y: the Knights of Ulster were distinguished by the appellation of yw ay yay Ap F laher- 
Ibania (Scotland) they were obliged to pay tribute to the Monarch of Ireland, and do hihi toot 

for the fiefs which they held in Ulster. The Albanian Kings continued to pay ho tintneeiae mente 

the Kings of Ulster, until St. Columbia, who was at once heir to the throne of Ireland and Se anna. 

teleased them from it, in A. D. 565. This Prin cland and Scotland, 


cely saint renounced the sceptre for th i 
verted the Caledonians to Christianity, and founded the celeb / lena, whisk De. Soke, 
Sr ee oe wet resent celebrated Abbey of lona, which Dr. John- 


aos passage that can be fouud iy the English tan- 


aded by Carbre Dal Rida, or the long 
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 Forgetful of her plighted faith, she felt no pity for a man who adored her, and 
whom she sacrificed to a rival who was the enemy of her country, and the de- 
stroyer of her family. She had stolen assignations with the Saxon, whose heart her 
beauty had captivated ; but scarce had night’s sable curtain seven times shrouded 
the bower where the lovers indulged in caresses and endearments, and the moon, 
like the shield of ether, dimly floated in the grey mists that skirt Lough Neagh, 
when O’Donnell, on the hill of Clyfin, sounded the martial horn; soon was the 
signal obeyed—up starts the Dalnarian hosts, and stand like tall pines on the 
shady side of Coleraine, ready for action and array. The banner of the Red 
Branch, emblazoned with the yellow lion and the bloody arm, is seen waving on 
the tower of Bush Mills, and O’Neil himself, cased in a burnished coat of mail, 
mounted on his gorgeously caparisoned war horse, presented a noble spectacle 
that served to recall to recollection the image of Nial the great. The dalliance 
of love did not, however, lull the vigilance of De Courcey, for no sooner had the 
dawn tinged the mountains’ tops with the beams of Phcebus than he was at the 
head of his troops. ‘The morning lowered ; dark mists rest on the rising hills of 
Glenarm; the clouds drop blood; the Dalnarians with their chiefs, the O’ Neils, 
O’Donnells, O’Cahans, M‘Laughlins, M‘Quillans, and Dunleveys, thronged in 
martial order, ready for battle and revenge on the English invaders. Both armies 
gazed on each other for a moment, when O’ Donnell, striking his bossy shield, gave 
the signal for the strife of spears, and then the combattants fall upon each other 
with such destructive fury as spread the ravages of death through all their ranks, 
while the surrounding mountains reverberated the thunder of shields, and the 
flashing sparks that flew from the terrible collision of their javelins and battle axes, 
presented a scene that resembled a city in flames, Ranks fall like the leaves of 
Scarva’s forest, when swept by the brumal tempest. The prodigies of valour 
performed by the Ultonians could not secure victory; five hundred men of the 
noble host of Erin rested in the narrow house, among whom were Donald 
M‘Laughlin, prince of a Castle, M‘Quillan, Magennis, and other brave chiefs. 

‘“‘ The fatal spear of De Courcey, as if directed by jealousy, pierced the breast of 
the gallant Con. * * * * * Inher secret bower, within Dunluce’s walls, 
pensive and anxious for her lover’s fate, sat Agnes, ruminating on the morn- 
ing’s events. The shades of night began to mantle the mountains, as the sun 
sunk behind the hills ; darkness veiled the light; ghosts of former times howled 
in the blast; the cry of the Banshee was dismal and mournful. Pale lightnings 
flashed from pine to pine, that shaded the sloping sides of Port-Rush; the hoarse 
raven croaked in anticipation of the feast of slaughter; and thrice the unstrung 
harp had sounded the notes of death, when with hasty steps and gore-stained 
spear Roderick, her father’s armourer, announced the defeat of Erin’s armies, 
and the downfall! of her illustrious house, and that her father, brother, and con- 
stant lover all slept in the narrow tomb. 

“She shrieked dismally. ‘ Alas,’ she cried, ‘can I accept the hand of him 
that kilied my father? Can my ill-fated passion chill filial and patriotic feelings in 
my breast? No! never shall I wed him that comes to enslave my country, and 
dethrone her Milesian princes.’ With trembling steps and distracted mind she 
sought the forest shade, and on the lonely banks of Larne she sat like a weeping 
Naiad, where in dark-bosomed mists, on fleeting gales she heard and saw the 
ghosts of warriors slain. Con, her once fond lover, demanded oft in plaintive ac- 
cents his plighted faith; her father lamented the downfall of his house, and 
her brother reproached her for fixing her affections on the enemy of her native 
Jand. 

“‘¢ Cease, cease !? she said, ‘ ye revered shades! soon shall I be with you in 
the narrow house; that shall soon be the nuptial bed of the hapless Agnes. No 
virgin of Erin shall shed a tear on my lonely grave—no bard shall raise my fame 
in song, because I loved the Saxon chief, De Courcey. I come, dear shade of 
my father! open the portals of your hall of clouds, and let my spirit bask once 
more ip your smiles.’ She threw herself in the lake, and was no more.” * # * 


‘ 
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OTICES OF 
ERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL N 
Me TRISH AUTHORS AND ARTISTS.—NO. VII. 


LEONARD M‘NALLY, ESQ. 


we have not materials to enable us to give more than a bio- 
a cy wt rg . man who was not less eminent for the scope of _his genius, 
and the profundity of his learning, than for the warmth of his patriotism and the 
iable qualities of his heart. Who that knew the celebrated subject of this me- 
po did not esteem him, not only for his personal worth as a gentleman, but for 
his high professional talents as an advocate who had reached the loftiest station at 
be agg was born in Strand-street, Dublin, in 1752. His father, who was 
a respectable merchant, died when Leonard was not more than six years of age. 
Within two years after, his mother married Thomas Fetherston, Esq. of the coun- 
ty of West Meath, in whose house he resided until he had attained his twentieth 
year.* The family of Mr. M‘Nally, on the paternal and maternal side, was 
highly respectable, and of the ancient Milesian race. His father’s ancestors were 
proprietors of the castle and lands of Raheboth, in the county of Dublin, of which 
they were despoiled by the sanguinary Cromwell, as appears by a tombstone over 
their graves, within the railing of the communion table in the church of Donny- 
brook. His grandfather was an extensive wine merchant of considerable opu- 
lence, and expended very large sums in building in Strand-street, Mary-street, and 
Britain-street, in the city of Dublin. The father of Leonard was also engaged 
largely in the wine trade, and in pursuit of gain made several voyages in his youth 
to France, Spain and Italy. He was a man of a classical education, who besides 
the Greek and Latin, could speak most of the European languages fluently, and 
write essays with taste and perspicuity. His mother was also a scion of the Mi- 
lesian oak; her name was Murphy, of the sept of Oulach-Leagh, in the county of 
Wexford, who claim their descent from Dermot Macmurrogh, the last king of 
Leinster, and they still retain, as a remnant of their former greatness, an estate 
which had been a portion of the possessions of a monarch whose lascivious pas- 
sion for the wife of O’Rourke has doomed his country to the oppression of six 
centuries. 

The mother of his father had in her veins the “blood of all the Howards ;” 
she was the niece of the Duke of Norfolk ; and his maternal grandmother, named 
Charters, a Scotch lady, was the first cousin of the Earl of Nithsdale, who esca- 
ped out of the Tower of London. Mr. M‘Nally’s family lost a great deal of their 
property by the injustice of those penal laws which tyranny enacted in barbarous 
times, with the view of extinguishing the lights of the Catholic religion in Ireland. 
The possessions which the grandfather of our author acquired by inheritance and 
industry. were sacrificed to that intolerant policy that punishes man for obeying the 
sacred dictates of his own conscience It is a fact as remarkable as it is true, 
that the subject of this memoir never inherited any of his grandfather’s property, 
though he did not profess the religion of the proscribed class. 

During his rustication in the county of West Meath, he neglected his studies, 
and the cry of the fox hounds had more charms for his ear than the notes of the 
Aonian swans ; but he soon began to store his mind with ancient and modern lore, 
and to drink deeply from the balmy fountain of philosophy. His mother’s death, 
which occurred in 1771, oppressed his mind with the acutest affliction. To dis- 
sipate the anguish with which that event darkened his heart he visited London, 
where there was a brother of his mother’s in good circumstances. His uncle’s 





* «¢ Mrs. M‘Nally was one of the finest women I ever saw: tall, full, and majestic. Leonard himself 
was much under size, but had a handsome, expressive countenance, and fine, sparkling, dark eyes: 
He =e a sprightly boy, ~ _—_ his _— “1 private plays, that he was indulged in om. litde 
theatre fitted up in his mother’s house in Strand-street ; all the boys of his turn frequented it—1 one of 
them. "=O" Kesffe's Recollections. : . Bea 2. nc 
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reception of the young adventurer was kind and affectionate, and by his advice he 
entered the Middle Temple, in 1773, and as appears by the registry, was called to 
the Irish bar in ‘Trinity term, 1776. 

For two years he continued at the Irish bar without being able to command a 
remunerating practice, or of seizing on an opportunity to display those talents, 
which in a few years afterwards shone so brilliantly in a focus of fame and emolument. 
Mortified perhaps by disappointment, and conscious, no doubt, of the powers of his 
own genius, he again repaired to London, big with hope, and through some interest 
was admitted as a barrister, and until 1790 practised in the courts of England. 

In 1780, when the wild enthusiast, Lord George Gordon, and his band of fana- 
tics, attacked the House of Lords, Mr. M‘Nally succeeded in preserving the life 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, brother to Lord ‘Thurlow, against whom the mob seem- 
ed to be infuriated. ‘The moment he saw them breaking down the Bishop’s car- 
riage he flew to his assistance, led away by that impetuosity of feeling which makes 
an [rishman reckless of his fate when distress claims his succour, and rushing 
through the bludgeons with which they were beating the prelate, threw himself, at 
the risk of his life, like a shield over the breast of the prostrate dignitary, and rais- 
ing him up, hurried him into a house, which with the assistance of two more of 
his countrymen he guarded, and kept the assailants at bay until the Bishop, dis- 
guised in the dress of a woman, made his escape over the roof. The Reverend 
father in God required and received the address of his spirited and generous pro- 
tector, but never after made any return of gratitude to M‘Nally for the obligation ; 
as if the waters of oblivion had obliterated the recollection of the danger which he 
averted from his memory. 

After this event, he was employed as one of the Editors of the Pustic Lepe- 
BR, and his essays, more than any other of the contributions that filled the columns 
of that paper, were remarkable for the elegance of their taste, felicity and strength 
of expression, as well as striking originality of conception. He also exercised his 
nervous pen, much to his honour, often in the service of his country. In 1782 he 
published a pamphlet entitled the Claims of Ireland, vindicated on the principles 
of the English Whigs. ‘This work was written with such force of argument, 
and conceived in such a warm glow of spirit as to attract great attention, and to 
operate in a powerful degree, in influencing the opinions and prejudices of the na- 
tion in favour, of the land of his birth. ‘lhe work was bought up with avidity, 
and a second edition was immediately called for. The fame of this performance 
increased his practice at the Bar materially, and gained for him the friendship of 
the immortal Fox, who at the memorable election of Westminster, in 1783, em- 
ployed Mr, M‘Nally as his leading counsel, on which occasion his eloquence and 
legal research contributed essentially to the triumph of his illustrious friend. 

On the iadisposition of George ILI. at this crisis, he warmly espoused the cause 
of the party who were endeavouring to raise the Prince of Wales, the present 
King of England, to the regency, and so cogent and apposite were his arguments 
in the assertion of the Prince’s right, that they were quoted and eulogised, in both 
houses of Parliament. His professional business became, in consequence, so 
extensive, that he was obliged to withdraw from the editorial department of the 
Ledger, which he had raised to the highest pinnacle of success, in order to de- 
vote his entire attention to the duties of his profession. We should not omit to 
mention, that the liberal Proprietor of the Ledger, on his secession from the edito- 
rial chair, made him a present of £690. In 1789 and 90 he produced several dra- 
matic pieces at Covent Garden Theatre, which were eminently successful.— 
Among these, the following still hold their places on the stage, viz. Retaliation 
and Tristram Shandy, Farces ; Robin Hood* and Richard Caur de Lion, Ope- 





* « The Opera of Robin Hood had great success ; his uncle Mr. Murphy, coming to London, M‘Nally 
brought him to Covent Garden Theatre to see it; when to the surprise of the author, and the vexa- 
tion of both, the opera was that night performed as an after-piece, having been, without his knowledge, 
cut down into two acts: such is the mortification of even a successful dramatic poct.”—O'Krefe’s Re- 
collections. 
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ras, that are admired for their diversified incident and fine sentiment. His comes 
dy of Fashionable Levities, has been extolled by the critics of the day, for the vi- 
vacity of its dialogue, and the striking individuality of its characters, which are 
hit off with the force and felicity which he could so happily combine in his dramatic 
delineations. He possessed a vein of pungent, but delicate irony, almost pecus 
liar to himself, so that the keenness of his ridicule was so tempered by gentleness 
of manner and flowing language, which concealed its point, that while he wounds 
ed, he seemed only solicitous to heal. About this period he became enamoured 
with a Miss Janson, a lady who had mental and personal charms, that enslaved 
many hearts as well as his, on whom he wrote the celebrated song, the “ Lass of 
Richmond Hill,” which enchained the fady’s affections, and the author was pres 
fered before a host of rival suitors. But as “true love is ever crossed,” her fa- 
ther, who was a very rich attorney of London, refused to sanction the union of 
the lovers; but their romantic passion was so fanned by the warm breath of Cupid 
and Apollo, (Miss Janson wrote poetry in the Ladies Magazine,) that in spite of 
parental opposition, they made their way to the altar of Hymen. In relation to 
this marriage, Sir Jonah Barrington, in his interesting ‘ personal sketches,” gives 
the following anecdote. ‘ When the father refused his consent, Mr. M‘Nally 
took advantage of his dramatic knowledge, by adopting the precedent of Barnby 
Brittle, and bribed a Barber to lather old Janson’s eyes as well as his chin, and 
with something rather sharper too, than windsor soap. Slipping out of the room 
while her father was getting rid of the lather and the smart, this Sappho with her 
limping Phaon escaped, and were united in the holy bands of matrimony the same 
evening. ‘They continued extremely attached to each other after their union ; 
old Janson partly forgave them, and made a settlement on their children.” By 
this lady he had two daughters. Mrs. M‘Nally died in the space of two years 
after her husband came back to his native city, in 1796. ‘ 
3 Shortly after the death of this lady, he married Louisa, the third daughter of 
ebb pte of the county of Longford, and aunt of the celebrated 
g | vritings are known and appreciated by all the readers of 
Europe and America. Like his first wife, this lady too, united in her mind and 
form, the charms of all the muses, and all the graces. By her he had thr a 
and two daughters, who, with their amiable mother have been left by th “ eon 
ed death of the most affectionate of parents, and the most devoted of hi hel ;, 
in a state of comparative indigence. Mr. M‘N ally died at his house i Dublin ig 
the beginning of 1822. It is unnecessary for us to enter parti larly vray det il 
of this gentleman’s professional career in Dublin and I ph rss *b me | eth tide: 
ry of the Bar will show that its course was a solar orbit that w. ent'll Lisotea 
by independence of spirit, fertility of genius, and profundit of 1 wer eae 
His works are the monuments that will sadliek his ‘ai aa 0 a i 
fame to future ages. His “ Rules of evidence on pl wrk mek ee -~ 
cnaianehadidaiten | ¥ pleas of the crown illustrated,” 
Th ‘ t a in the Courts of Westminster and Dublin 
ey have been commended tae 
Lord Erskine, while Lord Stamatis a ahem e. a ae 
them an encomiastic notice; and his “ Justice of the Pec " for Irel ~ vet em 
7 a panegyric from Dugald Stewart, as well rm frees Mire Sets theese 4 
poy? ne aes ? ors . ) or 
pet < hom Ad ee acknowledged in critques, written by the ablest Lawyers 
The “ Rules of Evidence” ar i : . 
“a _ Sedan, the iittis vince nadine. Si _ a. See 
o John Philpot Cu ‘sq. is Mai eats. ergs, ae 
scribed from an Gitenae aia laa fi Majesty’s counsel, this work is in- 
posterity that a reciprocal and ete a rom a proud wish to make known to 
elit, whem Omeenendont ae — subsisted between the author 
competition; whose honest and th nid shee. philosophic mind soars above all 
nei ldlddibed et the bar from exneno : was never influenced in the senate 
love to his country, and his duty to his chent i zeal, independence, and spirit bis 
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This would be an appropriate and just epitaph for the foreign tomb of the most 
incorruptible man Ireland ever produced ; but alas! when will his country honour 
his memory with a monument worthy of his virtues? 

On the occasion of the trial of Patrick Finney for high treason, in January, 
1798, Messrs. Curran and M‘Nally were counsel for the prisoner. The case was 
stated by the latter, though junior counsel, and Mr. Curran replied to the Attorney 
General. In the introductory part of his argument, looking on his friend with 
benevolence and affection, as he had just concluded his speech, he said, “ I wish 
to state with all possible succinctness and clearness the nature of the charge 
against the prisoner; and I am glad that my learned colleague has done so much 
before me—so much that when I repeat any thing which he has said, I run a risk 
of weakening it much. Iam not in the habit of paying compliments where they 
are not deserved ; neither am I in the habit of receiving them myself. But I trust 
the honesty of his heart must have gained from you that respect and credit which 
a statement flowing from a clear judgment and an animated heart deserves.” The 
prisoner was acquitted, and the perjury of the crown witnesses stripped of the de- 
ception in which they had coiled themselves, by the ingenious cross-examination of 
M‘Nally, who in that keen and sarcastic wit that abashes and confounds a false 
swearing deponent, excelled all his contemporaries. By the employment of this 
effective, legal weapon, he rescued many a victim from being immolated on the 
altar of PERJURY. 

When the verdict of not guilty was announced by the jury, Judge Chamberlain, 
after complimenting Mr. M‘Nally on the power and eloquence of his speech, ob- 
served— Brother Mac, your conduct to-day reflects honour on your talents; no 
defence could be more ably conducted.” And Baron Smith observed—* Mr. 
M‘Nally, there never was a nobler display of forensic talent than you have made 
in Mr. Finney’s defence.” 

As Sir Jonah Barrington has given the history of the duel fought between him 
and Mr. M‘Nally, in his valuable publication, it is only necessary for us to say 
here, that both gentlemen evinced in that contest, in which both parties were 
wounded, a chivalric spirit, worthy of the national character, and that since the 
period of the rencounter they have, until Mr. M‘Nally’s death, conducted them- 
selves towards each other with cordiality and friendship. 

No man could be more amiable in private life than Mr. M‘Nally; he was the 
centre of attraction in every social circle in which he mingled, for his colloquial 
powers, which were ever animated with the flame of wit and vivacity, kept cheer-« 
fulness alive, and the sun of gaiety still standing high in the convivial horizon. 
He liked to associate with men of kindred spirit; with a mind more disposed to 
be led than to lead ; rising and descending with ease to any level; with the learn- 
ed, the witty, the careless, or the ignorant, he was always the equal and unassum- 
ing companion. He confined himself much to the enjoyment of his domestic 
circle, and passed those hours which his professional avocations did not urge into 
activity, either in composition, or in company with a few select friends. ‘The muses 
and the graces presided at his hospitable board, which was always spread with 
plenty, and a hearty welcome and elegant politeness, beckoned the guests to en- 
joy its festivities. The writer of this sketch had the honour of enjoying his hos- 
pitality and elegant conversation two or three times, and he can, with confidence, 
assert that the heart of Mr. M‘Nally was as warm and benevolent, as his talents 
and genius were great and extensive. Early in life he unfortunately broke the 
pan of his right knee, and he was ever after lame ; and when about sixteen, his 
left thumb was shot off by the bursting of a gun. 

These personal imperfections, the consequences” of casualty, were never 
thought of by himself, and from the good-nature of his disposition, and the con- 
tinued flow of his spirits, accompanied by wit and humour, they soon familiarized 
and were forgotten by those who were his intimates ; the clouds of personal im- 
perfection were lost in the blaze which a splendid intellect kindled around him. 
This is but a feeble tribute of gratitude to the memory of a man whose attributes 
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and patriotism, we hope a Lady Morgan, or a Thomas Moore will encircle in a 
BIOGRAPHICAL light, that will endure as long as the unextinguishable torches which 
they lit in the fame of Sarvaror Rosa and Lorp Byron. 





PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND.—NO. II. 


That the present state of Ireland should attract the attention of all Europe, is 
evident, and that the friends of civil and religious liberty, throughout the world, 
should feel a deep interest in the proceedings of the Catholic Association, is equal- 
ly obvious : thatthe Philanthropist should reflect seriously on the ‘ passing events,’ 
and shudder at the thoughts of the sanguinary conflict that ill-fated Erin is very 
likely to witness, is also very natural, and that Irishmen in particular, and the de- 
scendants of Irishmen, should expect the emancipation of the Iris CaTHotics, 
and probably the deliverance of “ OLp IRELAND” from the oppressive * Sassa- 
naen Yoxke,”* from religious dissentions by which she has been so long afflicted, 
and from domestic tyranny by which she has been oppressed, will no doubt be readi- 
ly admitted, as being equally manifest. ' ; 

Let the present state of Ireland be taken into consideration and attentively eX- 
amined, and it shall be readily perceived that 6 or 7 millions of inhabitants ir- 
ritated by a partial administration of the laws ; excited by religious prejudices ; 
divided by a Machiavelian ministerial intrigue ; oppressed by foreign inexorable 
tyrants and governed by arbitrary despots, cannot, and will not remain long sta- 
tionary. They must advance ; they know their strength; they have lately ex- 
perienced an accession of power formerly unknown to them. The rapid progres- 
sive advancement made by the Irisu towards independence for the Jast 20 years, 
bears ample testimony. What they solicited in 1808 as a boon, they demanded 
as a right in 1828. . 

Lord Donoughmore presented a petition from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
not many years ago, praying the Imperial Parliament to take their grievances into 
consideration, and repealsoime of the Penal Laws. This was the theme of his pray- 
er: and strange as it may appear, he could scarcely finda nobleman in the House 
of Lords to second the motion of having the petition even read or laid on the ta- 
ble for future discussion. Some years elapsed before Grattan obtained leave, 
in the House of Commons, to have the Catholic Question discussed the next ses- 
sion, but at the same time the meetings of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to peti- 

tion Parliament according tothe British Constitution, was prohibited, and a number 
of gentlemen were arrested in the city of Dublin, for having the audacity to meet 
publicly and discuss the subject. The Catuoric Boarp then existing, was dis- 
solved by an act of Parliament, and the British ministry had recourse to every 
stratagem which might enable them to suppress any meeting whose object would 
be Emancipation. Subsequent to this period, the Catholic Association was form- 
ed under the auspices of Daniex O’Connett, and by prudence and persever- 
ance overcame all resistance : like the morning sun which dispels the mists and 
clouds that envelopes and overshadows the horizon, enlivens and invigorates the 
earth as it ascends towards the meridian, so has the Catholic Association dispelled 
the mists and clouds of ignorance and prejudice which overclouded and dimmed 
the minds of the infatuated Irish, illustrated their true interest to them as clearly 
as the meridian sun ; enlightened the peasantry by their instructions ; guided 
them by sage counsels, and by prudence and perseverance united them as a con- 
solidated body, great, powerful, and irresistible. 

Tue Carnoric Association, is to all intents and purposes, an Irish Parlia- 
ment: they levy money, and the people pay it cheerfully ; they call on the inhabi- 
tants throughout the kingdom to meet ata certain hour, on an appointed day, in 
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* The Irish term for Saxon. 
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their different parishes, and 6 or 7 millions obey: they tell the peasantry to ab- 
stain from all petty quarrelling, illegal meetings, and forget all former animosities ; 
and those who were turbulent and discordant become mild and peaceable ; former 
contentions are forgotten ; inveterate foes become steadfast friends : they request 
the freeholders to vote for some favourite at the election ; and the 40 shilling vo- 
ters set both landlord and government influence at defiance, vote as they are told, 
return a friend to Parliament, even at the risk of being ‘ turned out of house and 
home.” They order a body of disaffected men, 40 or 50 thousand, armed and 
seemingly determined to be revenged on their oppressors, to disperse, return to 
their respective homes, deliver up their arms, and the order is cheerfully obeyed. 
What 40 thousand bayonets could not effect for the British government, 40 lines 
published in a common newspaper by Daniel O’Connell fully accomplished. 
Such is the astonishing unanimity prevailing amongst the inhabitants, such is the 
powerful influence of the Legislative Body of Catholic Ireland, such are the 
mighty advances made by the gigantic strides of their eloquence, in twenty years, 
towards emancipation ! 

Ireland has the means; she has the power, and no doubt is ready and willing 
toundertake the noble and glorious enterprize ; the memorable epoch is arrived; the 
grand undertaking is already commenced, and the “‘ Heavenly expression, Eri 
1s Free,” is already whispered from cabin to cottage, from mansion to castle, 
throughout the kingdom: every Irish heart throbs ; each nerve and sinew strength- 
ens, and évery Irish patriot is prepared to proclaim to the world, that Ireland is 
and shall be free, and the “ glad tidings” are reverberated from Cork to Derry ; 

By contrasting the present state of Ireland with those of other countries pre- 
vious to their becoming independent nations, we shall find that most of them were 
nearly circumstanced as Ireland has been. Switzerland, when governed by the 
house of Hapsburgh, was cruelly oppressed. Portugal, at the accession of the 
house of Braganza, was treated as a conquered province. Holland, under the 
Spanish yoke, suffered severely, and the British provinces, (now the U. States,) 
when governed by the house of Brunswick, tasted the loathsome cup of bitter- 
ness. These countries driven to desperation by despotism, which, as Bacon says 
‘‘ makes wise men mad,” compelled their tyrants to renounce forever, all claim, 
authority and jurisdiction in their respective territories, and finally proclaimed 
to the world, that they were “ free and independent.” 

As “ similar causes produce similar effects,” we may naturally expect that the 
effect produced by the ‘ Irish Cause,’ will be ultimately similar to those of other 
countries. Ireland is as fully competent to assert her rights, constitutionally or 
otherwise, as either Switzerland, Portugal or Holland, so that it necessarily fol- 
lows, that Erin must and shall become a great and independent nation. 

By contrasting the formidable powers of Great Britain with the seemingly im- 
potent resistance the Irish can possibly make (by their moral and physical capa- 
bilities,) we might reasonably conclude, that an “ Irish Rebellion” would be crush- 
ed in its infancy—that the estates of the Roman Catholic gentlemen would “ as 
formerly,” be transfered to English, Scotch, and Dutch adventurers—that the 
Catholic Association would be forever suppressed ; emancipation, as Wellington 
would have it, “ buried in oblivion” —that the chains which bind Ireland would be 
more firmly rivetted, and that the Irish spirit of liberty and independence would 
be totally annihilated. This conclusion might be drawn from the surface of ap- 
pearances, but in our next essay we will, we hope, show that the volcano conceal. 
ed in the political bowels of Ireland, if ignited by the expulsion of O’CoNNELL 
from the House of Commons, will explode in an eruption which shall annihilate 
oppression. B. 


[It will be perceived by our readers, that the above essay was written before 
the late arrivals apprised us of the dissolution of the Carnotic AssociaTIon, 
But though that assembly has changed its nomenclature, its spirit lives, and the 
genius of O’Connell shall transmigrate it into another body of renovated power. 
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The rose of Sharon is still fresh and blooming in a new soil, and by “ any other 
name it will smell as sweet,” in the nostrils of Irishmen.—Epironr. } 


IRISH TOPOGRAPHY —NO. IV. 
THE PHUNIX PARK, DUBLIN. 


This park, which is at once extensive and beautiful, has been long the country 
residence of the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland. The vice-regal palace cannot boast 
of much architectural elegance ; but the grounds that surround it present sylvan 
charms highly embellished by the graces of art. The landscape is variegated by 
shady groves, swelling hills, and grassy lawns, which are enamelled with every 
fragrant flower that spreads its brilliant hues to the sun, and every odoriferous 
shrub that embalms the breath of zephyr with sweetness. The park is the fa- 
vourite resort of the citizens of Dublin on Sundays, where they enjoy the refresh- 
ing breeze in blooming bowers and winding walks, canopied with the arching 
foliage of umbragecus trees. 

The road from Dublin to the park runs through continued domains of highly 
improved and ornamented pleasure grounds, beautified by the country villas of 
gentlemen, which form a sublime combination of rural and picturesque scenery, 
that excited the admiration of George LV. who, during his stay in Dublin, made 
the Pheenix park the royal residence. 

Dr. Milner and Sir John Carr have spoken of this Moral domain in warm terms 
of eulogy. Indeed in salubrity of situation, in the felicitous groupings of its wood- 
wreathed hills, verdant valleys, whose margins are watered by the canal ; and in 
fine vistas, opening extensive prospects into a beautiful country, diversified with 
mountain, dale, and meandering rivulets, itis far superior to Hyde Park and St. 
James’s Park, put together, ‘The fine walks that run for several miles along the 
green banks of the canal, are shaded with the spread:ng foliage of Majestic elm 
trees, which render them, in summer, delightful promenades, that are much fre- 
quented by the citizens of Dublin. The Park is seven miles in circuit. Here 
the illustrious, late Lord Charlemont reviewed, in 1793, the Irish VoLuNTEERs, 

an army of 60,000 freemen, who exhibited on that occasion, as splendid a mar- 
tial array of the nobility, valour, and patriotism of Ireland, as ever was seen rank- 
ed under the banner of Erin, even in the proud and triumphant days of “ Brian 
THE Brave.” Island Bridge, which has been immortalised by the Pencil of Hugh 
Hamilton,* extends its wide-spanned arch over the Liffey, at the western end of 
_ the city, near the park. ‘This beautiful specimen of aquatic architecture, was 
erected during the administration of Lord Westmoreland, in 1795. It has but 

one elliptic arch, whose span measures one hundred and four feet, which is 12 

feet wider than the Rialto of Venice: the key-stone is 22 feet above high water 

mark ; the breadth within its balustraded parapets, which rise from a plinth of 

Portland stone, is thirty-eight feet. 

The Park originally belonged to the monks of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, or the Knights of Rhodes; but on the refusal of the grand prior of Kil- 
mainham to acknowledge the supremacy of Henry VIII. that arbitrary monarch 
suppressed the order and seized all their possessions. 

Queen Mary made a grant by letters patent to Sir Oswald Massingberde of the 
lands of the Park, of which he continued in possession until the second year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, when he was deprived of them, in consequence of his not con- 
forming to the Protestant religion. The recusant obstinacy of Sir Oswald af- 
forded grounds for Elizabeth to vest the fee simple of his estates in the crown, by 
act of Parliament. Since that period the Park has been government property, — 





* Vide Biographical notice, page 59, 
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King Charles II. granted sixty-four acres in Francalmoign, on which to build a 
hospital for invalids, or disabled soldiers. This hospital is a very extensive edi- 
fice, where several hundred ‘ worn out” soldiers find a comfortable asylum. 
Another lot of land of considerable extent, adjoining the hospital, was bestowed 
by his majesty to Sir John Temple, the then solicitor general, who was the great 
ancestor of the present Viscount Palmerston, from a branch of whose family our 
late revered and distinguished fellow-citizen, T. A. Emmet, Esq. was maternally 
descended. The celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who, notwithstanding his pretended liberality, was the most despotic and in- 
tolerant chief governor that ever bore down hapless Erin under the wheels of per- 
secution, erected a stately Corinthian column, rising to the elevation of fifty feet, 
surmounted by a sculptured representation of a Phoenix burning in its nest, from 
which the Park derives its name. 

The Hibernian Military School, a pile of building of great Magnitude, stands 
also in the Park. .This School was opened in 1765, for the education of the or- 
phans and children of Irish soldiers; it obtained a royal charter of incorporation 
in 1769. A lofty Doric obelisk called the “‘ Wellington testimonial,” was reared 
in the park, in 1820, to commemorate the chance victory, which the duke achiey- 
ed, more by the treason of a base French general, them by his own valour or ge- 
nius, at the sanguinary conflict of Waterloo ; a conflict which strengthened the 
sceptre of the despotic HoLy ALLIANCE, and chained the liberties of Europe in 
the ponderous fetters of gigantic tyranny—for 

* Freedom shrieked when Naroteon fell.” 


There are several elegant villas in the Park, belonging to the officers of the 
Viceroy’s househould. There are, also here, a powder magazine, and a battery 
commanding the city, of 22 iron cannon. The castellated gateway, by which 
the Park is approached from the city, opens on two roads, one fringed with clumps 
of trees, at equal distances, leads through the centre of this spacious lawn to its 
extremity, adjoining the little village of Chapel-Izod ; the other winding round the 
extensive area of grassy turf, so as to form a circumambient border of fine gravel, 
which, by the stretch of imagination, a poet might compare to a jewel of emer- 
ald set in a ring of pearls. 

Cuaret Izop is a village at once beautiful and romantic. _ It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of the Liffey, about three miles west of Dublin. The houses 
and woodbine decorated cottages are neat and tasteful. The parish church is a 
pretty Gothic structure, and the artillery barracks can boast of some architective 
graces. ‘The gardens of this town produce fine fruits. 

After leaving this village, you pass through Palmerstown, when you find your- 
self in the midst of the fairy landscape of Luttrelstown, where the scenery be- 
comes beautiful beyond imagination. ‘The Demesne of the late Lord Carhamp- 
ton, surrounding the noble mansion, contains within the walls four hundred acres 
of picturesque and highly improved pleasure-grounds. In front of the house is a 
fine lawn, bounded by rich woods, through which there are devious gravel walks, 
leading to sequestered grottos and lonely glens, where the Naiades water the flow- 
ery lawns with gurgling rills 

Lucan, which was, until the surrender of Limerick, the estate of the heroic 
SaRsFIELD, who fought so bravely in the cause of James II. has all that air of so- 
Jemn grandeur which imparts an antique aspect to the venerable scenes of a town 
consecrated in the annals of history and the strains of poetry. Here the lover of 
solitude might spend his days in contemplating the ruins of the stately halls of 
Lord Lucan’s once majestic residence. ‘The tall oaks clad in ivy, “ the grey hair 
of antiquity,” cast a gloomy shade on the scene. Distant views are every where 
shut out, and the objects are all in keeping and harmony with the dismal impres- 
sion and sad association of memory that they produce in the musing mind. ‘The 
river running through the woodland solitude is of a character suited to the rest of 
the scenery, in some places breaking over rocks, in others silent under the brown 
shade of waving groves. 
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At a little distance from Lucan is the rural village of Lerxttp, famous for its 
strawberry beds, and beautiful gardens hanging over the Liffey. Adjoining its 
castle there is a fine cascade, called the Salmon Leap. The castle is in fine or- 
der, and has large and well finished apartments, which we know were elegantly 
furnished in 1824. 

At the distance of a mile to the westward, the romantic domain and magnificent 
house of CastLeTown, the princely residence of the late Lady Louisa Connolly, 
burst in all their fascinating beauty and picturesque grandeur on the view. The 
mansion, embosomed in a large forest, which is universally allowed to be the finest 
in Leinster, is built entirely of hewn stone, and contains a range of thirteen win- 
dows in each of the three stories ; a colonnade supported, by nine Ionic columns 
on each side, connects the two wings. The chambers are richly draped and or- 
namented with fine historical paintings from the pencils of Barry and Hamilton, 
The grand staircase is highly creditable to the taste of the artist; the steps are of 
Italian marble, and are ornamented with brass balustrades. 





O°’ROURKE AND MORNA O’DONNEL. 
A TRUE AND TRAGICAL sTory.—(Translated from the Irish.) 


When James II. landed at Kinsale, in 1689, the Earl of Tyrconnet, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, repaired with the Irish court to meet the Monarch at 
Cork, where the Viceroy gave a sumptuous entertainment to him and his suit. 
After dinner the Earl’s poet laureate, Brian Neven, at the special request of the 
King, sang to his harp an extemporaneous poem, descriptive of the feats of 
O’Donnel in his wars with Elizabeth, and of the heroic valour of the gallant prince 
of Breffeny, as well as the parting interview of the latter chieftain with the beauti- 
ful Morna O’Donnel, the night before he set sail for England to make his submis- 
sion to Elizabeth. In the first duan canto the Bard gives a glowing description of 
the battle of Sligo, in which the forces of the Queen under Sir Conyers Clifford, (who 
fell in the engagement,) were totally defeated by the brave O’Donnel and his va- 
liant companion in arms, O’Rourke, prince of Breffeny. He then pronounces a 
terrible execration on the memory of O’Connor Don, and O’Connor Sligo, who, 
to the eternal disgrace and reproach of their sept and name, betrayed their coun- 
try, and joined the standard of that execrable woman, who deluged Ireland with 
blood and devastation. O’Donnel and his army, enraged at the treachery of the 
O’Connors, pursued them in their flight to the Castle of Colooney, where their own 
followers, despising them for their apostacy, had forsook them. O’Connor Sligo 
shut himself up in the Castle, which the army of O’Rourke closely invested, while 
O’Dennel himself followed O’Connor Don to Ballin together, where the fugitive 
soon surrendered at discretion. The heroic victor conveyed him in chains to Co- 
looney. As soon as he arrived before the gates, he sent an officer bearing Clifford’s 
head on a spear, with a message to O’Connor, asserting that if the Castle was not 
instantly surrendered, O’Connor Don’s head should be sent in likewise. O’Con- 
nor having neither the courage nor the means to hold out, opened the gates, and 
threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror, who spared his life, and generous! 
restored the two their properties, on condition that they should never alii 
their ensign with the royal arms of Ireland, nor fight against an O’Neil or an 
O’Donnel.* 

The second duan relates to the causes thut estranged O’Donnel and O’Rourke 
from each other, and rendered the gulf of their unhappy quarrel too wide and dee 

ap pto 

be passed by reconciliation. 0’ Rourke loved and was beloved by Morna O’Donnel, 

- ~_— es ee ee In consequence of the misunderstanding that di- 

ftains the lovers were obliged to have recourse to clandestine assig- 





®* Nicholson, Book of the Four Masters, Taffe, and Lady Morgan. 
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nations to interchange vows and reciprocate assurances of eternal constancy. 
The scene of these assignations was in a grove of yew trees, near the Abbey of 
Kilmacrennan, in the county of Donegal, and within a few paces of the “ royal 
rock of inauguration,” where the O’Donnels had for ages been invested with the 
insignia of sovereignty. 

The night before O’Rourke embarked for England, though cold and stormy, 
he, like a devoted pilgrim of love, repaired to the hallowed spot consecrated to 
mutual affection, in order to bid farewell to the darling of his heart. While wait- 
ing for her approach he sang to his harp an ode addressed to the storm that chilled 
him, of which the following is an attempted translation. 

“Ah! chain thy thunder-rolling pinions, O raging wind of the firmament! for 
thy hoarse breath disturbs the sleep of the blue waves of the ocean: thy course is 
terrible through the grassy vales of Kilmacrennan, O chief of the howling 
blasts! The oaks of the forest bow down their heads before thee, O being of 
mighty voice, 9 cloud-shielded storm! ‘The dying flowers thou scatterest in the 
dust ; the weeping rose, like my blushing love, though beautiful in tears, cannot 
awaken thy compassion, O tempest-darting blusterer! ‘The concussion of elements 
is like music to thy soul, as thou sittest on thy throne of spectre-borne gales ; havoc 
and ruin are thy delights, and the crash of tumbling rocks while sweeping down the 
sky-canopied cliffs, on which eagles slumber, into the yawning chasm that opens a 
sepulchre for them at the foot of the tottering mountain, is as sweet to thy ear as the 
melody of the harps of Selma! ‘The tear of pity, nor the soul-expressing sigh of 
mourning love cannot melt thy bosom to compassion, king of warring clouds! 
‘Thou atmospheric tyrant, that hast neither foot nor wing! whence thy potent power, 
O impalpable spirit that guidest the fiery war-car of the thunder? Can nothing 
stop thy devastating career, thou vociferous roarer! thou scatterer of stately for- 
ests ! thou dilapidator of towers, and mural battlements! ‘The arrayed legion of the 
Irish militia, commanded by Fingal and encouraged by the soul-touching strains 
of Ossian, could not conquer thee on this dismal night of thy triumph, O ruler of 
foamy tempest! Behold, dread despot! how the waves climb up the rocks, coming 
to offer thee homage, while the Atlantic surge, dreading thy terror-darting glance, 
hides itself in the cavern of Sheep Haven.* The blast is thy war-horse, and he 
is fleeter than Bran in the chase, and can distance the eagle in the race, where the 
sun is the glorious goal of competition! 

‘¢ Why art thou so awful and terrible, O storm of the tumultuous voice? Tell 
me, shapeless spirit, why art thou indestructible? why thou art so indiscerptible 
that nothing can sever your form? fire will not burn thee; all the waters in the 
Atlantic cannot drown thee ; nor can the sharpest sword cut thee. But perhaps 
the language of flattery may appease thee; as adulation is an incense pleasing to 
beings of might and power, like thee, O storm of squalling gales! 

“Then gentle storm of vernal breathing, let me soothe thee to serenity; let me 
invoke thy pity—let me inhale thy odorous breezes, while they waft to me the 
balmy sighs of the soft blushing Morna. Hear my prayer, O kind divinity! 

“« Bid, O benevolent storm! the waves retire to repose on their billowy couch ; 
smooth the ripplings of the perturbated Lough-Foyle ; lull the gales to sleep in 
the forest of Donegal, and chase away the clouds that veil the weeping moon, as 
she mourns like a widow in her weeds, in the shade of the mountain. Ah retire, 
dear storm! on the pinions of thy winds, to the airy halls of thy rest, where the 
music of the stars will be sweet in thine ear when thou liest down in the valley of 
the sun! Farewell! I think I hear the rustling of the shrubs, ha! the music of 
Morna’s footsteps enravishes my ear; she comes radiant in the light of her tea 





* Sheep Haven, or, as the country people call it, “ M’Swine’s gun,” is among the most admired na- 
tural curiosities in lreland. This awful phenomenon is to be seen on the coast of Donegal, within two 
miles of Dunfanaghy. By dilapidation or decomposition of the rocks, time and the washing of the 
waves have perforated a cave extending many yards into the rock and main land. The waves swell in 
this circular cavity, and ascend through an aperture on the top of the rock, with a terrific explosion, to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, in a column of water. The roaring of this water-spout is often heard 
ten miles off in calm weather. 
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thousand charms, and joy and beauty beam in the eyes of the graceful daughter 
8s. 

— O Fergus! hope of my heart! why hast thou come, youth of the 
generous soul! so far on such a night as this to take a last farewell of thy maven’ 
she that loves thee better than any created being on earth. But, O Fergus! my 
dreams to-night boded something disastrous to our loves; they have wrapped my 
spirits in the dusky mantle of sadness, and extinguished the lights of hope in my 
breast. I fear, O elected object of my first love! that your journey to the court 
of Britain’s subtle Queen will end in a fatal catastrophe. O, for my sake, your 
love, your plighted wife, beware of the siren smile and seductive dissimulation of 
Elizabeth, the cruel murderess of your princely father. 

«“ Fercus. Give, lonely daughter of grief, your fears to the winds ; let no dim 
mist of sorrow brood over that bosom, where only the flowers of joy should bloom 
under the sunshine of hope. Believe not, sweet Morna, in the omens of dreams; 
let no visionary phantom invade that heart which heaven created for the sanctuary 
of love. Look not on the dark-robed moon of evil prescience, my Morna, but 
raise your bright blue eyes to that auspicious star which already rises to light 
our nuptial bower. Necessity obliges me to wait on England’s Queen, and 
believe me, my love, that every moment which the settlement of my affairs with 
the English Minister detains me I shall consider an age of absence from the idol 
of my mid-day thoughts, and the angel of my nightly dreams. In the presence of 
Elizabeth I shall use caution and vigilance, for I know how well she can practise 
duplicity and deceit. But perhaps kind heaven may yet afford me an opportunity 
of revenging my father’s death ; more victims than the sanguinary Clitford must 
be yet offered on the altar of expiation. ‘Then Morna, during this indispensable 
absence, let not anxiety disturb thy gentle breast; let thy sluinbers be as calm as 
the bosom of the summer lake, and let the sun of gladness never set in thy smiles. 

“ Morna. I shall, my Fergus, endeavour to keep my spirits afloat on the wa- 
ters of hope, though my poor heart, while you are absent in London, will languish 
like a lonely flower in the desert, without the cheering influence of sun or shower; 
for your presence could change our cottage, even in a dreary wilderness, into a 
bower of Amaranth, which I would fancy your smiles could light with Elysian 
suns, and shade with perennial groves. But may not a Queen become my rival? 

‘“*Fercus. Oh Morna! joy-beam of my soul! wouldst thou for a moment doubt 
my constancy? couldst thou fear that an attachment which is linked by the purest 
love to my very heart could be changed or broken, even if a Queen invested with 
all the alluring graces and fascinating loveliness of the fabled Helen, were to offer 
me her hand. 

“Morna. Then go, noble youth, to the land of strangers, and may angels 
guard thee in the halls of Eliza; and oft shall I pray the tutelary saint of our race, 

Columb- Kille, to guide thy footsteps and prompt thy tongue, dear lord of my affections. 

“The lovers, as soon as the grey mists of the morning were dissipated by the 
sunbeams, bade each other a tender and affecting adieu. Fergus embarked on 
board of the dark brown ship, and the weeping Morna ascended the summit of the 
mountain to watch the progress of the bark that treasured all that was dear to her 
heart, as she bounded, like a stately courser, over the ‘ blue tumbling of the 
waves.’ Day after day did the anxious Morna repair to this eminence, attended 
by her white-breasted maidens, among whom in grace and loveliness she looked 
like a bright moon in the midst of retiring and abashed stars, to watch the return 
of her lover; but she saw not his white ensign waving over the sails of his ship 
like the sea-gull hovering in the mists that brood on the lake. Ah, no! Fergus, 
the sunbeam of battle, never again returned to Erin of rolling streams ; the heart- 
broken Morna never more felt the throbbing of that heroic breast in which her 
image was enshrined, for the strange breeze howls dismally in the grass that 
clothes his foreign gravee * * * * * Set is the sun of Erin’s chivalry !”"* 


* “ The Queen invited the Prince of Breffeny to her court. 


He was a brave and powerful person, of 
fine stature and comely countenance. Her majesty made him 


warm professicns of honour and service, 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 
(Translated from the French, for the Irntsn Suiecp.) 


At Alexandria we were present at a banquet given by a Mameluke, in honour of 
the anniversary of Mohammed, which is, among those people, the most solemn 
festival of the hegirian year. 

On this occasion gaiety seems to banish reserve, and feasting is carried on to 
excess. ‘The room into which we were shown, was furnished according to the 
custom of the country, with mats, carpets, and cushions. A large carpet was 
our table, which was soon covered with immense dishes of rice, dressed with 
fresh beef, large joints of veal, spiced ragouts, vegetables, jellies, confectionaries, 
and honey from the hive. Here were no chairs, no plates, no spoons, or forks, 
neither were there goblets nor napkins ; squatted on their heels, with their knees 
bent toward their breasts, the company helped themselves to rice with their fin- 
gers, and divided the meat with their nails. They dipped the bread in the ra- 
gouts, and they were so grossly indelicate as to use it to wipe their hands and 
mouths. After the repast was over, napkins and water were presented to us in- 
fidels, and then rose-water was sprinkled on every person present. ‘The whole 
concluded with pipes and coffee. Our feast being over we repaired to a kind of 
bowery alcove, in a large garden, which was brilliantly illuminated with coloured 
lamps and large torches. 

As soon as we were seated, warlike music commenced. The little melody we 
heard was lost amid superfluous ornament; every note ran into a mere delirium 
of expression, destitute of principle and measure ; but by this very means the 
performers on the Hautboys, Tambourines, and Violins ravished their auditory, 
and at every return wound up their ecstacy to a higher pitch. 

The dance which followed, was of the same nature with the songs; it repre- 
sented neither joy nor gaiety, but a voluptuousness that soon became lascivious 
and disgusting, expressing scenes which love itself allows only beneath the shades 
of mystery. 

The Almehs, or dancing girls, except their faces, were almost naked, for the fe- 
males of Egypt, if their eyes and lips are concealed, are quite regardless how 
much the other parts of their persons are exposed. They were negligently ves- 
ted in coloured gauzes and ill-fastened girdles, which every now and then they 
carelessly tightened with a playfulness that had something in it so agreeable, as 
to remind us of our own vivacious countrywomen. They were seven in number. 
Two began to dance, while the others sung, accompanying themselves with cas- 
tagnets in the form of little cymbols, of the size of a crown piece; the motion 
in which they were rattled against each other, displayed the fingers and wrists of 
the Almehsto great advantage. ‘Their dance was first expressive of indelicate 
images, but it soon verged into immodest representations. Some of these dan- 
cing girls are remarkably beautiful. They have surprising harmony of features, 
cheeks of roseate hue, and the blandishment of their smiles, lit with large black 
eyes suffused in the soft languishment of the blue, the whole presenting a face of 
such grace and enchantment as obliterated every impression which the loveliest 
women of France had made upon my mind. The Egyptian women, owing to 
the softness of their climate, never have a flat or acquiline nose, two great draw- 
backs from the merits of a pretty face. Neither are they disfigured by the small 





intending by this offer to lead him into a kind of exile, in order to secure his obedience. He often feast- 
ed with her Majesty in her private apartments, for his elegant symmetry of person and his noble aspect 
ranked him amongst her choicest favourites. ; : 

“ One night a person tapped at the Irish Prince’s door, and was admitted ; it was a woman. The 
visit continued to be repeated, and the visitant to retire before daylight. The chief ’s curiosity became 
urgeat; he pressed the mysterious lady to reveal herself, but she refused. A_ straggling moonbeam, 
however, discovered to him a ring that glittered on her finger; be examined it unobserved by the 
wearer. The next day he saw it upon the Queen’s finger, and had the imprudence to bint his suspi- 
cion to her Majesty. His fatal curiosity was punished with secret death—he was assassinated that 
night."—Vide Walker's Irish Bards. 
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pox. Indeed, Egypt seems to be now (1827) what Ionia was in Oo Os of Pe- 
ricles, the country where beauty has established her empire. the Egyptian 
women, like the ancient Greeks, have heads of a most elegant oval form. 

In Egypt their skins have a velvet softness, which the contracting coldness of 
our atmosphere denies us. Here the effect of climate is conspicuous ; relaxed 
br its warmth, every motion of the body and eyes has a soft voluptuous langour 

: inate delicacy. —— : 
~~ we must concede the Egyptian women the superiority in the white 
softness of a satin skin, and voluptuous languishment of eyes, yet we can never 
put their unmeaning faces in competition with complexions that are tinctured with 
lilies and roses, and illuminated with blue eyes full of intellect, and an aspect beam- 
ing with the expression of sensibility and passion. An artist would prefer a French 
woman for the elegant symmetry of her limbs, and a happy assortment of fea- 
tures—a sensual Asiatic, whose soul is wrapped in gross voluptuousess, would 
make choice of the Egyptian female. The Almehs drink brandy in large glasses, 
like lemonade, which has the effect, even ere they arrive at the maturity of beau- 
ty, of withering the carmine of their cheeks. 

” It may be said, indeed, that women are nowhere more beautiful, nowhere better 
skilled or more practised in the art and mystery of repairing the ravages of time, 
than in Egypt. The dancing girls, notwithstanding their immodesty and disso- 
luteness, are received into the harems of the most respectable part of the commu- 
nity, as the tutoresses of young ladies in every agreeable accomplishment, so that 
we need not wonder at the stream of their education being coloured with the dross 
of the worst passions of the female heart, when its source is so immoral and cor- 
rupt. They give lessons in dancing, singing, the graces, and embellishing every 
art that can give charms to the person, without cultivating the mind ; for that is a 
soil where the seeds of virtue and moral precepts are never sown. We are not, 
therefore, to be surprised that where women are the slaves of passion and the 
creatures of voluptuousness, those of the sex who are the daughters of Venus 
and the professors of gallantry should be the instructers of the rest. They are 
introduced at the entertainments given on all occasions of rejoicing and festivity ; 
and when a husband would spread pleasure and joy through his harem the almehs 
are called upon as the priestesses who can alone officiate in the sacrifices at the 
altars of their kind divinities. 

Nowhere is jealousy carried to such horrid excess—nowhere is it more fero- 
cious than in Egypt. An inevitable death awaits the stranger who shall attempt 
to introduce himself into the apartments allotted for the females, or address a few 
words to them on meeting them out of doors. Not that these beautiful captives 
have no disposition to burst asunder their chains. 

The absolute want of education and of principle render the Egyptian wives dead 
to every sense of delicacy and bashfulness ; they are unacquainted with modesty, 
either of sentiment or conduct, which is the natural consequence of the constraint 
in which they are so closely and unremittingly kept, and the glowing climate which 
communicates its fires to hearts so fruitlessly disposed to love. Every thing 
rouses their sensations, every thing contributes to direct their vivid imaginations to 
joys that are forbidden. The men are well aware of the dispositions that sway 
their hearts, and they take every precaution of jealousy to prevent intrigue; for 
these brutal men know not what it is to repose confidence in the fidelity or discre- 
tion of a wife. Unfaithful to nature, they perceive not that the suspicion they en- 
tertain and the infidelity of which they are jealous, are the well-merited recom- 
pense of their own ungallant and contemptuous behaviour—of their cruel rigour, 
and of their criminal and disgusting caprices. 

The poorer classes of the Egyptian women are far from having the charms of the 
higher dames, as the latter are generally the descendants of Greeks or Circassians, 
whose beauty plunges them into splendid misery in the prisons of their gloomy 
lords and masters. These captives, like exotic flowers, whose lustre is to be pre- 
served only by attention and management, employ themselves in their “ durance 
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vile,” in improving the gifts derived from nature, and heightening them by the em- 
bellishments of art. ‘The women of the lower order, instead of the whiteness of 
that delicate colouring with which the complexion of the first is animated, have a 
tawny skin, and wear the impress and the the tatters of frightful poverty. They 
seldom have any clothing except a species of large tunic, with sleeves extremely 
wide ; it is open on both sides from the armpit to the knee, so that the movements 
of the body are easily seen. But women in Egypt would feel no sensation of 
shame or modesty if you were to see them in that state in which our first mother 
was, ere she knew sin, in paradise, providing their faces were covered and con- 
cealed from the gaze of the eye. 





PUBLIC EDIFICES OF DUBLIN. 
THE CASTLE. 


This edifice is more remarkable for magnitude than for any pretension to archi- 
tectural beauty ; but as it has been, since the reign of King Henry II. the resi- 
dence of the English Governors of Ireland, we think that a local and historical 
description of a structure which must ever make a figure in our annals, will be 
perused with a good deal of interest by our readers. According to Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, the Castle of Dublin was built by Henry of London, Arch Bishop of 
Dublin, in 1213, on the site of a castle of pleasure which Eogan, King of Mun- 
ster, raised there for his daughter Dublana, A. D. 181.* On the arrival of the 
English in 1170, a tower of the Irish erection was still standing, and Harris men- 
tions, that it was surrounded by a high rampart of earth. It must indeed bea strong 
fortress, for Miles De Cogan and Raymond le Gross, were obliged to bring a force 
of 6000 men to its reduction, asthe Irish and Danish garrison defended it brave- 
ly, against the assaults of the invaders. 

This Miles De Cogan slaughtered many of the garrison, and plundered the 
city. Dermont, King of Leinster, and Earl Strongbow, made their triumphal en- 
try into Dublin on the day following the capture, and appointed Cogan governor 
of the city. 

But the arch Bishop had this circular entrenchment taken away, and its place 
supplied by a deep fosse, encompassing the castle, which he moated and flanked 
with towers. Weare not informed whether the prelate took up his residence in 
the Castle ; but Wright, in his history of Dublin, states that King John had his 
treasures deposited in it, as a place of security. John, ina letter from Trim, de- 
sires his Deputy to ‘ make that castle strong with durable walls, so that it might 
curb the Irish.”” Nothing occurs in history respecting this Castle, after John’s 
departure from Ireland, until the reign of Edward Il. when Sir Edward Berming- 
ham built, in 1315, the tower, which is yet in high preservation, called after him, 
the “ Bermingham tower.” But the defeat and death of Prince Edward Bruce 





# In days of Paganism there wasa Druidical temple on the spot where the Dublin Castle now stands. 
Eogan the great had a favourite daughter, called Dublana, who accompanied him, A. D. 167, from his 
court at Ferns to “ Bally lean-chiall,” or, the town on the ford of Hurdles, the ancient Dublin, in his 
expedition against the monarch Con. While he was encamped here, his daughter was drowned in tne 
Liffey, which catastrophe filled his heart with affliction. To coimmemorate her memory he built the city 
and gave it the name of Dublana, in honour of his daughter. Thus it will be seen that cities, like 
great states, owe their origin to small beginnings. 

When Eugan came to Dublin he found it a town of fishermen’s huts, composed of clay and hurdles ; 
but Carthage was not more respectable when it was visited by Dido, neither was the origin of Athens or 
Rome in any degree superior, when the Cecrops fixed on the Acropolis, and Evander built a citadel on 
the Palatine hill. This city was called by Ptolemy Eblana, or, the passage of the Black Ford. Bede, 
in his ecclesiastical history, denominated it DubAline; and Holinshed, in his Chronicle, characterises 
it “a citie that is not in antiquitie inferior to anie citie except Lundon, so in pleasant situation, in gor- 
geous buildings, in the multitude of people, in martial chivalrie, in the abundance of wealth, in large- 
nesse of hospitalitie, in manners and civilitie, it is superior to all other cities and towns iu that realme : 
and therefore it is commonly called the Irish, or young Luudon.” 
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at the battle of Dundalk, dissipated the alarm of the English, so that they neglect. 
ed the fortresses, and A. D. 1318, the castle was, like others, suffered to dwindle 
to decay, and remained in ruins until the reign of Richard Il. in 1387, when we find 
an order issued in Council for the repairs of the Castle, in the following words— 
« That the hall in the castle of Dublin, and the windows of it, were ruinous, and 
that as there was in the ‘Treasury an ancient golden seal, cancelled, it should be 
broken and sold, and the money arising from it laid out on the repairs of the said 
hall and windows.” During the reign of Henry VI. A. D. 1429, the Lord Depu- 
ty and Council held their Court at St. Thomas’s Abbey. So late as the reign of 
Henry VIII. an arm of the Liffey ran through Crampton Court, the lower castle 
yard, and beat, at full tide, against the rising ground at Ship-street. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, while the Earl of Sussex was Lord Deputy, a 
wing of building was added to the Castle. But it is to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
was Deputy under Elizabeth, that this structure is principally indebted for en- 
largement and architeetural inprovement. 

Lord Stafford, during his administration, added a tower to the Castle, which is 
now called the Store lower. ‘The Parliament assembled in the Castle until the 
accession of William and Mary. 

The Earl of Wharton, during his Viceroyalty, beautified the Castle with a 
range of offices. The celebrated Addison was Secretary to that Nobleman, 
through whose interest his salary was raised as keeper of the archives of the Ber- 
mingham Tower, from ten, (the original stipend of the office,) to five hundred 
pounds. ‘The Castle is surrounded by a strong wall, and a great part of the area 
is covered with buildings ranged in two courts, the principal of which is an ob- 
long square, formed by two wings of apartments and offices. The space within 

the interior of the walls is called the upper and lower castle yard. In the upper 
yard are situated the viceregal chambers, whose external appearance seem to 
partake of the sombre gloom which casts such a melancholy air over the palace 
of St. James’s in London. In the centre of this range of buildings, is a neat 
edifice called the Bedford Tower, which may be estimated as the Portico of that 
portion of the Castle occupied by the Lord Lieutenant. It is embellished in 
front with a handsome arcade of three arches, adorned with an Ionic entablature, 
over which is a colonnade supporting a pediment, from whence rises an octagon 
cupola, the apex of which is crowned witha large gilt ball. The front entrance 
into the upper castle yard, from Dame-street, is through two noble arched portals, 
which are enriched with massy architectural ornaments. Over the portal, on the 
right hand, is a statute of justice. In the lower court are the Treasury, and other 
offices, with military stores, an arsenal, and armory for 50,000 men. ‘There is 
also a barrack for the Castle-guard. Between this Barrack and the arsenal is the 

Castle garden ; opposite to which, at the rear of the Viceroy’s dwelling, is a range 

of buildings called the garden front, which was erected in the year 1740, of moun- 

tain stone, adorned with pilasters, architraves, and cornices of the Ionic order. 

The Bermingham Tower was rebuilt in 1777, for arepository of the ancient re- 

cords of Ireland. It was used as a State Prison in 1798, and the noble minded 

Tonk, to evade the ignominy of dying like a criminal on a public scafiold, emula- 

ted a Cato, by terminating, with his own hands, his existence in the Bermingham 

Tower. 

The Councit Cuamper has nothing to recommend it except its spaciousness. 
The throne is a plain seat, draped in crimson, which was put on new for George 
IV. when he visited Dublin. 

St, Parrick’s Hatt is a commodious, extensive, and airy apartment, superbly 
furnished and tastefully decorated, The ceiling is highly embellished with alle- 
gorical paintings, in which the artist has displayed spirit and execution that reflects 
great credit on his talents. 

The most elegant specimen of architecture within the Castle walls is the Gre- 


cian Chapel, which was remodelled, and, we may say, rebuilt by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. It is quite unique in design, and exquisite in execution. 
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The fixed salary of the Lord Lieutenant is £30,000, besides fees. He can 
therefore live in a most magnificent style of pomp and state; but the court of 
some of the Viceroys in Dublin has presented scenes of niggardly avarice and 
narrow penury of which an Irish squire of £500 per annum would be ashamed. 
It was said that the Dutchess of Richmond had an agent for selling milk, butter, 
and fruit, at the Phoenix Park. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


This edifice, in magnitude and architectural beauty, is superior to any other 
Exchange in Europe. It stands on Cork Hill, opposite Parliament-street and 
Essex’s Bridge, and commands, even from the steps of the portico, a fine view of 
that beautiful bridge, and Capel-street. ‘The cost attending the erection of the 
Roya ExcuaneGe, in 1769, amounted to £50,000, which sum was raised by lot- 
teries, under the active and spirited auspices of the merchants and bankers of 
Dublin. They commenced to carry into execution their design of erecting an 
edifice that would be an ornament to the city and a credit to the arts, by offering 
premiums for an appropriate plan of an Exchange which in its building and details 
should combine elegance with magnitude. This offer kindled the emulation of 
the artists of England and Ireland, and sixty-one competitors contended for the 
prize of superiority. The plan submitted by Tuomas Cootey, a native of Dub- 
lin, was approved of by the committee ; and the second premium was adjudged ta 
James Gandon, of London. The plan was carried into effect in ten years, and 
the spacious building opened for business in 1779. 

It is nearly square, having three fronts of Portland stone, in the Corinthian or- 
der, finished with all its florid decorations. The principal front presents a pillared 
portico, supporting with intermediate pilasters and entablature, a richly decorated 
pediment and frieze embellished with emblematic devices in basso-relievo, taste- 
fully sculptured. The vestibules are ascended by a flight of twelve marble steps; 
in these portals are three iron gates of exquisite workmanship, fastened to lonic 
pilasters. ‘The lofty dome, which overlooks the city, is elevated by twelve com- 
posite pillars, rising from Roman plinths on the floor, and forming a circular walk 
in the centre of the great hall, “‘ where the merchants, who are good on ’Change, 
congregate.” Immediately over the gates are three large windows, which serve 
to light the Coffee-Room. The concave of the dome, illuminated with twelve 
windows, and beautified by elegant stucco-work in the Mosaic taste, has quite an 
atmospheric appearance that produces a fine effect. The different chambers are 
spacious, and finished in a style of beauty and grandeur corresponding with that 
of the magnificent exterior. 

Opposite the north entrance, between the columns in the circular walk, is a 
bronze statute of George III. in a Roman military habit. It was executed by Van 
Nost, and cost seven hundred guineas. It wants spirit; but it must be allowed 
that its size and situation conspire to detract from, rather than add to, its merits. 

In a niche on the staircase leading to the Coffee-Room, is a well-executed mar- 
ble bust, by Smith, of the celebrated Dr. Cuarves Lucas, whose writings in fa- 
vour of the independence and freedom of his country, are known and appreciated 
by every intelligent Irishman. We shall soon give a biographical notice of that 
eminent patriot. 





MAY-DAY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In the days of Druidism, the calends of May were devoted at once to religious 
exercises and voluptuous pleasures, in Ireland. May-day was appropriated to the 
worship of the sun or the god Bel, when at Tara and the palace of Uisneach, in 
Connaught, the sacred fires were kindled by the Druids, the inhabitants of other 
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houses, on pain of death, were prohibited from lighting fire for any culinary pur- 
pose during the continuance of the festival. It was on May-eve that St. Patrick 
and his disciples approached Tara, just as the holy fires were blazing. The 
Apostle hearing that it was deemed impiety of an inexpiable character for any one 
except the priests of Bel to light a fire on May-day, he, to convince the Heathen 
Druids that he was the servant of the living God, collected a large pile of dry 
wood, which he ignited by a miraculous flame, and the blaze soon illuminated the 
surrounding hills. No sooner had the Druids seen the flames ascend, than they 
called upon the King, whom they intimidated with superstitious fears, to send out 
a guard to arrest the sacriligious Patrick and his followers, alledging at the same 
time, that if the fire was not instantly extinguished the vengeance of Bel would de- 
stroy the royal family of Ireland. But as we will relate the entire of the circum- 
stances connected with the arrest of St. Patrick on this occasion in our history, 
we will not detail them here. 

At Tara, and almost in every village, during the solemn festival, it was custom- 
ary to offer sacrifice to Bel, the chief deity of the Island; after the hour of devo- 
tion the inhabitants brought their children who were marriageable to a high hill, 
on which a long pole, decorated with flowers and garlands, was planted. Around 
this May-pole seats were placed, and, to prevent confusion, the young men ranged 
themselves on one side, and the girls on the other, and when the preliminary terms 
of contract were adjusted between the parents of those who expressed an attach- 
ment for each other, the Druidical priest made them walk into the centre of the 
ring, and the nuptial ceremony was then performed. Indeed the custom of dane- 
ing round a May-pole is prevalent to this day in many parts of Ireland. Early of 
a May morning a green hawthorn bush is placed opposite the door, which the 
young maidens decorate with May-flowers, primroses, and all the floral gifts of 
Spring. At noon the youth of both sexes assemble at what is called a May Fair, 
where they spend the day in dancing and merriment. 

This is also the custom in England, for Stow tells us that “in the month of 
May, early on the first day of this month, every man, not sick, would walk into 
the sweet meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty 
and savour of fragrant flowers, and with the harmony of birds praising God in 
their kind.” 

“The Mayings,” says a late writer, “are still kept up with great spirit in the 
city of Dublin, by the milk-maids, who go about the streets with their garlands 
and music, dancing and singing, in Irish, ‘we bring home the summer.’” In the 
highlands of Scotland the herdsmen of every village hold their Beltein, or rural 
sacrifice, after the manner of the Irish, on the first of May. 

They cut a square trench in the ground, leaving the turf in the middle, on which 
they kindle a fire of wood, and over this fire they cook a large caudle of eggs, but- 
ter, oatmeal, and milk, and bring, besides the ingredients of this mess, beer and 
whiskey. All these things are levied by contribution, for the May-feast. ‘The su- 
perstitious rites begin with pouring some of the beer and whiskey on the ground, 
by way of libation. 

Baker, in his chronicles, tells us that in the reign of Henry VI. ‘* the Aldermen 
and Sheriffs of London being on May-day at the Bishop of London’s wood, and 
having there a worshipful dinner for themselves and other comers, the Rev. Mr. 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury, sent them by a pursuivant, a joyful commendation of 
the Season, beginning thus :— : 


“Mighty Flora, Goddess of fresh flowers, 
Which clothed hath the soil in lusty green, 
Maie buds to spring with her sweet showers, 
By influence of the sun sheene, 

To do pleasance of intent full cleane, 

Unto the states that now sit here 

Hath Ver sent down her own daughter dear.” 


Mr Borlase, in his curious account of the manners of Yorkshire, tells us, that 
“an ancient custom still retained by the men of York, is that of decking their 
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doors and porches, on the first of May, with green sycamore and hawthorn boughs, 
after which they made an excursion into the country, and having cut down a tall 
elm, brought it into town, fitted a straight and taper pole to the end of it, and 
painting the same, erect it in the most public places, and on holidays and festivals 
adorn it with flowers, garlands, and streamers.” 

Even after the introduction of Christianity in Ireland, May-day was always ap- 
propriated to the inauguration of the provincial Kings. Dr. Burke, who was a 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory in 1776, gives us to understand, in his Hiber- 
nia Dominicana, that on May-day the Prior of the Black Abbey, at Kilkenny, 
caused his cellars and refectory to be opened “ for the entertainment of the poor 
and the stranger, and that all the Way Maids who applied with regular licenses, 
were married gratuitously in the season of May.” We have in ‘ Flemming’s 
genealory of the O’ Donnell,” an account of the inauguration of Rory O’Donnel, 
at Kilmacrenan, on May-day 1147. This solemnity, according to our historians, 
was marked with all the pomp and circumstances that could give eclal to the as- 
sumption of royal authority. Early on May morning, the Column of the May 
was wreathed by twenty-four virgins, with garlands of flowers, shamrocks and 
holly: near the stone altar on the summit of the rock, the ensign of O’Donnel 
was raised on a long staff, the crown and sceptre were placed on the altar, the 
Abbot of Kilmacrenan, in rich pontificals, seated himself at the foot of the altar, 
and the cotemporary Princes and vassal chiefs, occupied a row of benches oppo- 
site tohim. The young Prince supported by his Knights ascended the steps and 
took his seat on the right hand side of the Abbot. ‘he assembly of the states 
being then full, O’Neit, King of Ulster, rose up, holding in his hand a white 
wand, and addressed his cousin as follows : ** Receive, as the descendant of Nial 
the great, the auspicious ensign of your dignity, and remember to imitate in your 
life and government, the whiteness, straitness, and unknottiness of this rod; to 
the end that no evil tongue may asperse the candour of your actions with black- 
ness ; no corruption pervert your justice, nor any ties of friendship make it partial. 
Take therefore, upon you ina lucky hour, the government of your people, and 
exercise your power according to the dictates of freedom and the injunctions of 
the holy Roman Catholic faith.” As soon as his exhortation was concluded, the 
Abbot placed the crown upon his head, presented the sceptre, and then pronoun- 
ced the benediction which ended the ceremony. 

Dr. Moresin says, “that the English Mayors received their name from May, 
in sense of lawful power. The crown, a mark of dignity and symbol of power, 
like the mace and sceptre, was also taken from the May, being representative of 
the garland or crown, which, when hung on the top of the Mayor-pole, was the 
great signal for convening the people, in days of yore, in England. The arches 
of it, which spring from the circlet, and meet together at the mound or round ball, 
being necessarily so formed to suspend it on the top of the pole.” 

Nothing can be more delightful than the appearance of meadows, hills, valleys 
and groves, in May, the balmy season of poetry, health and love. How pleasing, 
how delightful to the poetic and philosophic mind, is the dawning of the season 
of flowers, when the meadows are green and the streams pellucid, the orchards 
redolent of odorous blossoms, and the wooing birds melodious in their concert of 
love. Behold! how busy, blithsome May strews our path with spangled Anemo- 
nies, the speckled primroses, the mild blue violets, and the purple orchis, while 
she decks the shruby canopy over our heads with her blossom-wreathed garlands ! 
See! how Flora, her hand-maid, adorns the gardens and fields ; with what lustral 
hues attach, with what painted beauty enchant the sight; and observe what a va- 
riety of odours, and a richness of perfume she scatters around to embalm the 
sweet gale. Who can walk forth of a May morning into the country and see the 
ruby Cowslips and golden Crocus, shining with dew, unfolding with coy, reserve 
their velvet caps, and again retiring with modest blandishment from the kiss of 
Zephyr, without feeling his heart throb with the sensation of pleasure, and his 
mind elated with the glow of poetry? For surely such a morning is calculated to 
refresh and revive not only the vegetable, but the animal system. 







































































































144 Questions arising from the Drama. 


On such a morning, when the zephyr but gently breathes, as if afraid to disturb 
the hushed, mild tranquillity of nature ; when the gratified eye Is charmed by the 
emerald plain, the richly parterred hillock, bending its grassy verdure under the 
visitation of the breeze ; and when the luminous rainbow throws its softened arch 
across the babbling brook, illuminates the mossy shades, or paints the shepherd’s 
cottage with prismatic dyes ; is there a bosom so callous and congealed as not to 
melt into joyous emotion, under the genial influence of the charming scene { 






QUESTIONS ARISING FROM THE DRAMA.—NO. IL. 


SHAKSPEARE’S OTHELLO, AND DR. YOUNG’S REVENGE. 


Horace in his epistle to his friend Piso, decries the abuse of language, irregularity 
of disposition, and disregard of striking peculiarity of characters, as well as faintness 
of colouring, which marred and mutilated the Roman Drama, in his days. 


“If ina picture, ptso, you should see, 
A handsome woman with a fish’s tail ;— 
Or Ethiop’s head on a Moresco neck.” &c. 


But to come to our inquiries. Ought Othello and Zanga to be represented on the 
stage, as Black Moors ?—Did historical evidence warrant Shakspeare to represent 
Othello a Moor holding a chief command in the army of Venice, in preference to her 

roud and chivalric Nobles; and moreover, entrusted with an important government, 
in Cyprus, at a time that the republic was in the Zenith of her power and glory, and 
when her arms gained the most splendid triumphs ?—Perhaps Mr Hackett, who has 
like a literary Don Quixote, sallied forth with his mace of reeds, to demolish the monu- 
ments, and his farthing rush-light of emendation, to illuminate the Catacombs of 
Shakspeare, can inform us ! 

How Othello acquired, as a Black, under the line, consummate knowledge of the tac- 
tics of Europe ; and by what means he satisfied the jealous policy of the senate and 
obviated their distrust of and repugnance to aliens, are questions worthy of Mr. Hack- 
ett’s solution. 

We believe the term “ Moor’ did not exist in our language until after the Saracens 
had spread their conquests from the Euphrates to the Loire, and under the appellation 
of Moors or Morescoes, established themselves in Spain. ‘The word iu its origin, ser- 
ved as contradistinctive of Moor from Negro—of while Moor from black Moor. In 
the interesting and lively scene of “ the Caskets,” in the MERCHANT OF VENICE, MORO- 
cHevs is denominated as “ Tawny Moor.” If the subordinate circumstances of 
dress, attitude, and a local or personal adaption be requisite to the cunning and illusion 
of the scene, how much more essential, in our judgment, is the strict avoidance of even 
a seeming incongruity or non-accordance in sentiment, in language, and especially in 
countenance. 

‘“* Where dawns the high expression of the mind?” 


History may be pronounced a species of prama, for indeed the exquisite histories of 
Salust, Gibbon, and Robertson are Dramas full of incident interest, and character 
Ben Johnson, in his ‘‘ Cataline, has given one of the Roman historians’ works, in blank 
verse and dialogue almost verbatim. ‘The laws of the Stagyrite may sometimes be 
dispensed with, as it is indeed a privilege of genius to burst the fetters of criticism 
wander from the common track of mediocrity, and rise on pinions of daring orignality to 
that bright atmosphere where the Bird of Jove gazes on the sun in its glory ; as When 
our immortal Bard represents, in the first act of his “ Winter Tale” the infancy and 
in his last, the manhood of its hero: but this indulgence would be carried too far in 
any case where sentiment and language adapted to a superior class of beings. are iven 
to another class, designated as an inferior genus of the human species, as in the a in 
respect of Othello and Zanga, in which the esse: tials of character, country climate, and 
colour, are confounded. Hence our sympathy and interest are diminished ‘the emotions 
of the soul and the feeling of the heart are abated, and repressed nalure has not play. 
Hume and Buffon concur in the opinion, that the blaze of intellect was never kindled “ 
the mind of a Negro, for say they “no black ever yet was capable of investigating a 
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ar of EvcLip,” sensation and not reflection, gives an impulse to their mental 
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A Negro and a Greek differ not more in the shape and colour of their bodies, than 
they do in the complexion, characteristics, and peculiarity of their minds. But if Othello 
be considered as a Moor or a Moresco, and not a Black, it is consonant to probability 
that a Moresco officer of reputation might obtain a command at Venice; and espe- 
cially from his knowledge of the Turkish mode of warfare, might be deemed a proper 
opponent to those conquerors ofthe eastern Empire. 

So conscious was Garrick of the insuperable difficulties that oppose the natural and 
vivid representation of the characters of Othello and Zanga, that he never could be 
prevailed upon to assume these parts. 

Barry and Mossop, personated the black heroes, we are told, with all the force and 
vitality that fine acting could impart to render the illusion perfect, and encircle their 
representations with the shades and features of life ; yet the powers of these great and 
gifted actors, aided by the genius of Shakspeare and Young, fell short of their ordi- 
nary effect ; the impressive anc picturesque acting of Barry, accustomed to penetrate 
the heart and charm the soul of sensibility, in the performance of Othello, 

* Play’d round the head but came not to the heart.” 


And the transcendant powers of the Irish Roscius Mossopr, who, in attitude and ex- 
pression of the majestic and strong eloquence of the British A&schylus, at once re- 
called the combined ideas of Homer’s Jove, thundering from the heights of Ida; or 
Phidias’s statue of the Olympian Deity; and with all these attributes and matchless 
conception, he could, in Zanga, only surprise the audience, and elevate the personifica- 
tion as high as representation could possibly raise it. ‘There is, indeed, no affecting 
stene in the Revence where the character of Zanga can unlock the main-spring of 
tragedy—pity. 

In the personations of Othello and Zanga, no inferior, or even second-rate actor, could 
ever yet be endured; in Ornetto especially, risibility has oftener been excited than 
sensibility. Keran’s Othello deserved the eulogium of Lord Byron, for it certainly is 
‘the noblest effort of human genius.” And yet in Richard he carries the perfection 
of his art to a still higher point of excellence: when Kean performs Richard III. the 
audieace forget the actor, resign their consciousness to their imagination, and actu- 
ally “in the mind’s eye,” 

* Roll back the flood of never-ebbing time,” 
become spectators of the battle of Bosworth field, and hear the tyrant Plantagenet rav- 
ing amid the din of the conflict. All ideas of the present are suspended—the mind of 
the auditor beholding Kean retraces, not by recollection, but by the magic powers of 
personification the mighty past, and traverses areund the globe his enraptured attendant. 

The London critics have agreed that the late John Kemble was unrivalled in the 
part of Zanga. All the critiques that we have read on his performance bear testimony 
to his conception and admirable execution in that character. His delivery of the de- 


clamatory speech at the end of the third act, beginning,} 


or 
o 


* What think *twas set up the Greek and Roman name,” &c, 
and ending, 

* Do this and tread upon the Greek and_Roman glory,” 
produced magic effects in the minds of the audience. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Thank God! the reign of bigotry is drawing to a close in Ireland, and that accursed 
demon, who, while clad in vestments stolen from the altars of Heaven, and brandishing 
a torch lit in the fires of hell, has scattered a moral pestilence and a physical degrada- 
tion, for centuries, among the Irish people, is vanishing like an evil spirit before the rays 
of the morning star of emancipation. Would to heaven that the remembrance of the 
evils with which prejudice and policy afflicted poor Erin, could be expunged from the 
page of history, and that the cruel persecutions to which they subjected millions 
of Irishmen, for no other cause than that of adhering tenaciouslyto the faith of 
the Saint, the hero, and the philosopher, may be forgotten and consigned to the chaos 
of oblivion. It is truly horrific to look back through the vista of years elapsed, at 
the miseries and privations of our country, while clinging like an unconquerable mar- 
tyr to her ancient faith, regardless of the terrors of death or the agonies of torture, 
and elevating the standard of her religious conscience under the axe of the executioner, 
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and the threats of the oppressor. Humanity, on beholding the spectacle, heaves a 
sigh, Religion drops a tear, and even vile Prejudice is confounded at the exaltation of 
the victim to the glory of the martyr. If the Bill for the relief of the Catholics, now in 
progress through the British Parliament, pass into law, it may be regarded as the con- 
cession of fear rather than the boon of English justice ; for we have the authority of 
history to say that Ireland never received any act of kindness or affection from her 
cruel and ill-natured step-sister, in the moment of her prosperity. England was al- 
ways a bloated promiser, but a lank performer to Ireland ; and her flagrant and dis- 
honourable violation of the treaty of Limerick, is a historical proof of her perfidy and 
injustice. Let no shallow politician give credit to the liberality of Wellington, or the 
wisdom of Peel for the “* Catholic relief Bill,” because it was the Carnonic Assocta- 
TIoN, wrung it from the brist!ed fangs of the bayed Lion. ‘The English ministers were 
alarmed by the array of spirit and unanimity which the Association marshalled under 
its banner, and opening their eyes to the danger that menaced them, they, as a dernier 
resort, to avert its impending evils, were driven by absolute necessiry, to the expedient 
which they have adopted. The draft of this Bill, which is far, indeed, from present- 
ing a full measure of equitable justice to Ireland, will still have the effect of quench- 
ing the thirst of her discontent ; for she is, and has ever been grateful to England for 
even a partial favour ; the gratitude of the Irish heart can be revived even by a gleam 
of English sunshine. 

The fifteenth clause of the proposed bill demands, it will be perceived, a sacrifice 
of the elective privileges of the Forty Shilling Freeholde:s. a body of men that 
fought and conquered in the van of freedom and independence, during the late elections 
in Ireland. For this sacrifice, Ireland can receive no adequate concession, as it demo- 
lishes the strongest citadel in which she could hold out against her oppressors. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the elective franchise of the forty shilling treeholders shall 
be surrendered. 

The following are the heads of the Bill : 

1. Its basis is the removal from the Roman Catholics of civil disabilities, and the 
equalization of political rights. 

2. Roman Catholics are to be admitted into both houses of Parliament. 

There are to be no restrictiens as to numbers. 

Catholics becoming members of either house are to take an oath to support and de- 
fend the succession of the Crown—abjuring the sentiment that Princes excommunica- 
ted by the Pope may be deposed and murdered by their subjects—denying the right of 
the Pope to any civil jurisdiction in the British Kingdom—disclaiming, disavowing and 
ne any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled 

y law, &e. 

$. Roman Catholics are to be incapable of holding the office of Lord Chancellor, or 
of Lord Lieutenant cf Ireland. 

4, They may hold all Corporate offices—may be sheriffs and judges. 

5. But they are not to hold places belonging to the Established Church; the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, or Ecclesiastical foundations, nor any office in the Universities, the 
Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster ; nor any School of Ecclesiastical 
foundation. The laws relative to Roman Catholic right to presentations are to be re- 
tained. Incases where any Roman Catholic shall hold an office with which Church 
ee is connected, the Crown is to have the power of transferring the patronage. 

o Roman Catholic to hold any office to advise the Crown in the appointment of Offi- 
ces connected with the Established Church of England and Ireland. 

6. The existing Penal Laws affecting Roman Catholics are to be repealed. 


- Roman Catholics are to be put, with respect to property, on a footing with Dis- 
senters. 


8. Catholic Members of Parliament are not to be obliged to quit the House upon 
any particular question. (Mr. Wilmot Horton’s suggestion upon this subject is held 
to be objectionable.) 

A — — vo ~— required against Transubstantiation. 

. Upon the subject of Ecclesiastical Securities, th i 
placed = the footing of all other Dissenters. ae en ne ee 

11. There is not to be any;Veto, nor is there to be any interf i inter- 

course, in — matters, between the Roman Catholic Church pone rly wher 


12. The Episcopal titles and names, now in use in the Ch 
to be assumed by the members of the Roman Catholic a" il i ona 


13. When Roman Catholics are admitted to cor insigni 
; porate and other offices, the insigni 
of such offices are in no one case to be taken to any other place of worship of the Es- 
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tablished Church. No robes of office are to be worn in any other than the Establish- 
ed Church. 

14. The Jesuits and Monastic Communities—the names and numbers of the indivi- 
duals belonging to the existing Communities are to be registered—Communities bound 
by religious or monastic vows, are not to be extended, and provision is to be made 
against the future entrance into this country of the order of Jesuits. The Jesuits now 
are to be registered. 

15. Elective franchise—Forty Shilling Freeholders. The Elective franchise is pro- 
posed to be raised from Forty Shillings to Ten Pounds. 

Freeholders are to be registered, and the registry is to be taken before the Assistant 
Barrister of the Irish counties, with power of an appeal in certain cases, from his de- 
cision to a higher tribunal. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Irish Suietp Orrice, 21st April, 1829. 


To the politeness of the Editor of the Asion, we are indebted for the Cork South- 
ern Reporter of the 12th of March, from which we extract Mr. O’Connexu’s highly 
important letter to the people of Ireland, expressing his opinion of the principles of the 
Carnoric Revier Brit. Ata large meeting of Irish gentlemen, hostile to the disfran- 
chisement of the forty shilling freeholders, held at the Thatched House, St. James’s 
Street, on the 8th of March, Mr. O’Connell, in a long and eloquent speech, for which 
we are sorry we have not room, used the following emphatic expressions :—“ It was,” 
said the honourable gentleman, “the bounden duty of the meeting to offer the strongest 
objections, the strongest opposition against the disfranchisement of a spirited body of 
electors. It would be base in us to return to Ireland and tell the people that we had 
silentiy sat by whilst their rights were wrested from them.” “We,” continued he, “ were 
pledged by past resclutions—by duty—by consistency—by gratitude—by every human 
tie—by our love of civil liberty—to defeat, by every constitutional means, this accom- 
paniment of the Bill.” 


TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


* The nations are fallen, and thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; 

And though slavery’s gloom o’er thy morning hath hung, 
The full noon of freedom sHaLt beam round thee yet.” 


London, 7th March, 1829. 


Bevovep Feitow CounrrymMen—It is unnecessary to bespeak your attention—every 
human being in Ireland is alive to the importance of the present crisis. 

For twenty-five years we have struggled for that equalization of civil rights called 
Catholic Emancipation. This is not the time to inquire into the causes which retarded, 
or the men, or the means, that accelerated that great measure. It is sufficient to know 
that by our energy, virtue, consistency and perseverance, we have arrived at the thres- 
hold of emancipation. ‘The Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, who were believed to 
be unreclaimable advocates of exclusion, have yielded to the constitutional necessity 
of “ settling the Catholic Question.” Whoever created that necessity, or however it 
was created, it is admitted that Catholic emancipation is now about to be conceded. 

The plan of that emancipation will be found in what is ealled a report of a speech 
delivered in Parliament by Mr. Peel, on ‘Thursday, the 5th of the present month of 
March. That plan consists of two bills—the one to emancipate the Catholics; the 
other to disfranchise the forty shilling freeholders of Ireland. The first an act of al- 
most unmixed good—the other an act of, I must say, altogether unmixed injustice, 
Whilst we anxiously hope that the first will pass into a law, let us as anxiously exert 
ourselves to prevent the other from being carried into effect. , AY te 

The Emancipation Bill is one of almost unmixed good—Indeed it contains in it mat- 
ter the most consoling, brought forward with a plain directness of manner, which gives 


double value to its beneficent provisions. 
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Its principal and most useful features are these :—First, It is founded on the prinei- 
ple of equalization of civil rights to all classes and creeds; it therefore strikes “ as- 
cendancy” at the very root. It does all we require—it puts us on an equality with our 
Protestant countrymen. We never asked, neither would we accept of ascendancy for 
ourselves. We could not bear that ascendancy in others without manfully struggling 
to be rid of it. It is, thank God, at an end. We shall hear no more of “ Protestant 
ascendancy ;” but in its place genuine conciliation and harmony will be cultivated mu- 
tually by Protestants and Catholics, now that the stimulating idol of faction is to be 
removed for ever. Such is the first great feature of the Emancipation Bill. 

Secondly, The Bill removes, by expressly repealing, all the old penal statutes re- 
specting the property of Catholics. ‘This is a most wise and benevolent provision. 
Perhaps I ought not to praise it so much, because it may be recollected that this was 
the course I suggested in 1825. Nay, the draft of the Emancipation Bill I drew at 
that time was precisely inthis form. Mr. Peel then started with horror at the report 
that it was confided to me to draw that draft. Our friends therefore abandoned my 
draft at that period. Mr. Peel now adopts my plan precisely. It will, [ trust, be 
deemed only the more satisfactory to my countrymen on that account. I have the va- 
nity to think that the people of Ireland will like the Bill the better for knowing that it 
is just such a bill, in respect to property, as | would myself introduce, had I the power 
to turn it into a law. 

Thirdly, Catholics can now, that is by this bill, hold all offices in Ireland, save that 
of Lord Licmteonth, A Catholic can be Lord Chancellor in Ireland; Catholics can be 
Chief Judges and Prime Judges, Masters of the Rolls, and, to the horror of Master 
Ellis, he may have a Catholic colleague as Master in Chancery. ‘They can be Mayors, 
aye, and Aldermen and Sherifis of cities and towns, and Common Councilmen, and 
masters and wardens of guilds, and sherifis of counties; in short, they are put ona 
footing of perfect equality with their Protestant, Presbyterian, and Dissenting fellow- 
subjects of all persuasions. ’ 

ourthly, Catholic Peers are equally entitled with Protestant Peers to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords. 

Fifthly, Catholies are equally entitled with Protestants to be members of the House 
of Commons. This is the most important concession of all, namely, the removing all 
doubt as to the right of Catholics, equally with Protestants, to sit and vote in Parlia- 


ment, 

Sixthly, The horrible declaration that the holy sacrifice of the mass, and the invo- 
cation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and other saints, are impious and idolatrous, is 
abolished for ever. Our Protestant neighbours are no longer compelled to strain their 
own consciences and to insult us by such a tremendous denunciation. 

There does not live one Catholic in Ireland whose heart will not bound with joy and 
ratitude when he hears of these most conciliatory and consolatory alterations in the 
aws. 

This is all we desired and contended for. This is perfect satisfaction. This is that 
equality we always required. This is the full measure of our contentment as Catho- 
lics. ut these most propitious, wise, and salutary measures, have this great and 
most delightful addition. It is this,— 

Seventhly, There is to he no veto; no control over or interference with the nomina- 
tion or appointment of our Bishops ; no absurd or vexatious inquiries as to the spiritual 
communications which may be necessary between our Prelates and the reverend Chief 
Pastor. No payment or salary of our Clergy. Nothing to sever or encumber the tie 
between them and their people. In short, the Catholic Church in Ireland is left free 
and unstained by worldly hands, to perform her awful and life-giving functions in the 
pure and genuine spirit of faith and charity. 

Such are the principal provisions of the Emancipation Bill. They do away for ever 
that insulting superiority which was so often ostentatiously displayed by some of our 
Protestant countrymen. ‘They take away that sense of inferiority under which the 
Catholic was compelled to labour in his native land; and by producing equality they 
make it the interest, as I trust it will be the inclination, of all parties, Protestants as 
weli as Catholics, to calculate mutual good will and affection, and to establish domestic 
as well as national peace, tranquillity, and harmony. 

Itisa pity that there should be any thing in this excellent Bill to detract from its 
utility as a healing measure for Ireland. But it has two defects. 

The first is a studied and most unnecessary insult to our revered Prelates—a clause 
prohibiting them from assuming the style and title of the Bishops of the Protestant 
Church as by law established. One is, indeed, sorry that any of the paltry jealousy af 
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\ittle minds should find its way into a legislative enactment of a character of such uti- 
lity and magnitude. 

But this clause is quite unneeessary. Our Prelates never assumed the legal titles of 
the Protestant Bishops. ‘The latter are Lord Bishops, having by law the privilege and 
station of Peers; ours are Roman Catholic Bishops, claiming no privilege of, or right 
or title to the Peerage. Their own style and title in the Catholic Church is all they 
ever claimed or assumed. The law did not create that title ; the law never can take it 
away. It is not the creation nor the object of legislation at all. 

‘The Bill, however, does not in anywise interfere with the exercise of the spiritual 
functions of our Prelates, nor with their jurisdiction over the Catholics. Let the law 
therefore call them what it pleases, we will preserve for them—not the style or title of 
the Protestant Bishops, derived as it is from the law of the land—but their own proper 
and distinctive rank; not in the State, but in the Catholic Church, unconnected from 
the State as itis and will remain: and we will hold them in the same respect and vene- 
ration which we have ever entertained for persons who uniformly exhibit, as they have 
always exhibited, so much of pious and practical virtue. Never was there yet an 
church on the face of the earth blessed with a prelacy who exceeded in fervour, zeal, 
meekness, purity, talent, knowledge, and utility, the present Catholic Prelates of Ire- 
land. ‘There is not one single dispassionate Protestant in that country that would not 
admit the necessity of this description. 

The second and only remaining objection to the Bill, is the clause respecting monas- 
tic orders. These orders in Ireland require nothing from the state, and should not be 
singled out by the state for the infliction of any punishment. However, the bill is not 
to meddle with the existing establishments ; they all remain, and the present generation 
will not be deprived of their most valuable services. 

I trust, too, that after the Emancipation Bill has gone into practical effect, and that 
Protestants and Catholics live together in that spirit of mutual kindliness which pre- 
vails between Protestants and Catholics in those countries where the law does not raise 
a wall of separation between them, I trust that when our Protestant brethren have lei- 
sure and inclination to investigate the facts, and to see the solid and substantial advan- 
tages which the poor, the uninstructed, the sick and the wretched receive from our 
monastic orders, these very Protestants will be themselves the first to prevent, by new 
and wiser enactments, the operation of any law which could deprive the people of their 
services. 

It is said that this clause is in an especial manner directed against the Jesuits. Hea- 
ven help us! what a sagacious motive of legislation! Since the world began there ne- 
ver was a body of men who were at one and the same time so calumniated and so use- 
ful as the Jesuits. ‘Ther have done more than any other society whatsoever, in the 
cultivation of literature, in the extension of useful knowledge, in the advancement of 
the sciences, in the propagation of Christianity amongst Pagans and Infidels. 

In the education of youth they have been pre-eminent. Who are the best judges on 
this point? Certainly parents are the most interested in judging rightly, and I will say, 
it would be exceedingly cruel as well as unjust to deprive Irish Catholics of the choice 
of the Jesuits to instruct their children. ‘The youth who are educated by them acquire 
an independence in mind and even in person, which is, perhaps, the most useful portion 
of education. ‘They are attached through life to their instructers with an affection 
which is fortified by lasting reflection. 

Let us hope, then, that when the excitation of bad passions is at an end, justice may 
be done to the characters of this much injured class of men. Prejudice and pre-occu- 

ation will exclaim at these sentiments—but let me add this fact within my own know- 

edge, that no class of instructers ever left so deep, and permanent, and religious an im- 
er pe on the minds of youth as the Jesuits ; an impression which, though of course 
iable to be obscured by the incitements of passion, avarice, and ambition, is scarcely 
ever wholly obliterated; and whilst it remains in many, nay in most, altogether unde- 
faced, it in almost all recurs again in the course of life, and produces ample fruit of re- 
ligious and moral observance. I submit this fact to the consideration of all serious and 
sincere Christians of all sects and persuasions. . 

Let no alarm be created, lest this measure should reach to the Convents of those ex- 
emplary and pious ladies who edify and instruct the female youth of Ireland. No spe- 
cies of emancipation could be accepted if those ladies were to be interfered with or dis- 
turbed by the law. In the sacred silence of those retreats in which they have secluied 
themselves from the world to dedicate themselves to God and his poor, they shall be 
reserved undisturbed, were it to cost us our fortunes, our civil rights, and even our 
ives. It isnot indeed intended by the Emancipation Bill to interfere with them at all. 
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You have now the Emancipation Bill before you—you perceive that it has great, 
permanent, and most salutary provisions. ‘That, above all, it destroys that odious and 
once execrable ascendancy which has been so long virulently exercised. You perceive 
that it gives us perfect political equality. It destroys the vile slavery of inferiority in 
our native land, and brings us up to the exact level of our Protestant countrymen. 

Let us, my beloved friends, act generously and nobly. Our religion commands us 
to forgive injuries, and to forget insults ; our hearts beat responsive to the sacred dic- 
tates of that divine religion: let us show ourselves worthy of it. Let us forgive the 
errors, and even pardon the offences of the Orangemen and Brunswickers. Let us in- 
vite them to a community of good feeling, and to reciprocity of affection. Let our 
darling motto be “ happy homes and altars free.” Our altars—our holy and unstained 
altars are free. Let us cultivate those generous, kind, and Christian charities which 
will give us happy. happy homes. 

Oh, Ireland !—Oh, my beloved country! how my heart throbs and my soul expands 
at the prospects that open before you! 

But alas! alas! there is one dark and murky cloud coming to obscure that bright 
and brilliant prospect. There is another Bill, my countrymen—there is, alas! another 
Bill also proposed—a Bill to disfranchise the forty shilling freeholders !!! 

Let not our exultation at the first bill prevent our decided, determined, energetic, but 
constitutional opposition to this Bill. My own heart is too full of joy at the one mea- 
sure to allow me this day to discuss the pernicious principle of the disfranchisement 
of the forty shilling freeholders. 1 will to-morrow address you upon this all-important 
subject. 

In the mean time let us prepare our firm and consti‘utional opposition. Let it not be 
the less active for being accompanied by the concession of Emancipation. I conjure 
the Protestants to assist us. ‘This is their cause as well as ours. ‘Their rights are ta- 
ken away without cause or pretext. Can they love liberty and refuse to join us in the 
protection of the valuable right of election. 

But I shall not this day dwell longer on this painful subject. I will for to-morrow’s 
address concentrate all the powers of my mind, such as they are, (would they were ef- 
fective, in order to point out all the legal and constitutional means of resistance to the 
cruel injustice of disfranchising Protestants, who are not accused of any crime; and of 
disfranchising Catholics, who can be accused of no other crime than this—that they 
have acted honourably, disinterestedly, and nobly, for liberty and their native land. 

I remain, my beloved countrymen, your faithful and devoted servant, 

DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 


Serr-Love.—When Apelles was about to execute a picture of Venus, the goddess 
of love and beauty, his object was to concenirate in his ideal delineation every elegance 
of symmetry, every winning grace of expression, and every enchantment of contour 
that could render the human form a model of female loveliness. But whom on earth 
should he find possessed of all the perfections with which poetry endowed the consort 
of Vulcan? This was a dilemma that bent down his genius under the pressure of a 
leaden weight. He had called a thousand beauteous females, each a Venus in her 
turn; but what was the language of \gve? Now he must examine the peach-blossom 
softness of their cheeks, the blue-fire of their eyes, the whiteness of their bosoms, the 
fulness of their forms, and the proportions of their limbs, with the rigour of a critic 
and the microscopic eye of an artist. In each he was vexed to discover some partial 
imperfection ; but at last, from the aggregate of all their beauties, he completed his 
matchless Venus. ‘The damsels, to whom the painter had been indebted for the exhi- 
bition of their charms, flocked with overflowing impatience to behold themselves in the 
enchanting picture, which had spread the renown of Apelles through every city of 
Greece. “ Yes,” said Galatea, casting a careless glance at the living canvass, “he has 
really hit off my complexion very happily,” and went away satisfied that she was Ve- 
nus. Sapphira came and blushed, and smiled, while her vanity filled her heart with 
exultation, as she exclaimed, “was there any thing could equal the accuracy of the 
likeness ; it really surpasses the reflection of my mirror!”—* Poor creatures,” said 
Aspasia, “they will burst with envy, for he has copied me to the very shape of my 
fingers.” Apelles had indeed copied the fingers of Aspasia, but that was all. 
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This anecdote furnishes, we think, a very striking moral; for there are many persons 
who, possessing a single feature of beauty, or a peculiar trait of talent, imagine them- 
selves, in consequence, paragons of loveliness and miracles of genius. 


How to cuT powN THE MERIT OF AN AcTor.—The critic to keep his opera glass 
constantly to his eye, and closely examines the movement of every muscle of the coun- 
tenance, and the motion of every action of the performer. The ears to be set with such 
auricular acuteness as to detect every inaccuracy of orthoepy and prosody in the de- 
livery of the dialogue. If the actor is tall, the critic may discover that his person is 
toc unwieldy and ungraceful, and that he wants the picturesque, dapper size of Kean. 

If of a diminutive stature, his Lilliputian size is quite inadequate to give heroic dig- 
nity to Roman characters, for a Caesar, a Coriolanus, or a Virginius, who should al- 
ways graduate on the dramatic scale as high as five feet ten inches. Thus the fas- 
tidious critic says that Macready looks the Roman admirably. When the actor is 
chaste and picturesque in his gestures, you may say that he is inanimate, and cannot 
imbue the part with dramatic spirit and energy ; aud on the contrary if he has bustle 
ofaction and speaks with sonorous intonation you may fairly aver that there is too 
much redundancy in his attitudes—too much awkwardness in the sawing of a “ pair of 
arms immeasurably spread”—and that his voice is so coarse and harsh as to be utter- 
ly incompetent to give emphasis and solemn pomp to tragic sentiment. If the features 
of the actor are small you can in a moment discover that they want expression; if 
large you may tell your reader that his face is too vulgar to look the part with effect, 
or convey the meaning of the author!! Ifhis face should, however, be unexceptiona- 
ble, you may find out that it wants the masculine air of manliness, which the author 
intended to be representéd by a more suitable cast of countenance. If he is a scholar 
and a critic, and gives a new reading to some passages, pour out the burning lava of 
criticism upon his presumption and vanity for daring to take liberties with Shakspeare, 
Otway, and Rowe. If his deportment is graceful and his carriage easy, you may as- 
sert that he is better qualified for a Dancer, than a declaimer. 

If he has the art of rapid elocution, charge him with being a bellowing ranter. 

If youcan discover no fault, and find that your Brothers of “the grey goose quill,” 
are commending the performance, you must, in that case, prove how much superior 
Gariick, Cooke, and Kean were in this personation. Above all be sure to impress upon 
your readers, that the part was tootame and much studied ; and that you missed those 
electric flashes of originality which *‘ so often astonished us in the daring efforts of 
Kean.” 

Perhaps it might often happen, that on your way to the Theatre, you may meeta 
friend, who may invite you to sup, in that case, on the following day, when you are writing 
your dramatic critique on a performance which you never witnessed, be sure to attribute 
a good many faults to the whole cast, which will make your readers look upon you as 
an acute, discriminating critic, whose microscopic eye can discern the “ ninth part of a 
hair’s breadth” of error in the representation. By this means, a Critic will succeed in 
“shearing off the beams” of our performers, and lopping off “ cubits from their 
statures.” 


A Crear Pornt.—A methodistical Preacher, in a sermon on repentance, in which he 
endeavoured to enforce, by every argument he could adduce, that actions, and not phari- 
saical tears or pious exclamations, were the only signs of a sincere repentance, conelu- 
ded with this illustrative apologue :—a Bird-catcher having caught his prey, used to 
kill them by strangling, and in the action hurt one of his fingers, and the pain of the 
wound caused him to wince and drop tears: where upon a young bird observed, “ see! 
he at length takes pity of us, he weeps.” “Do not mind his eyes,” replied an old 
Bird,—look at his bleeding fingers.” 


Tue merit or 4 Boox.—AristTotie was asked, by what criterion we should judge of 
the merit of a Book !—* When the author,” replied the Critic, “ has said every thing 
that he ought ; nothing but what he ought, and says what he does say, as he ought.” 


Irish Butis.—An Englishman once asked an humble Hibernian the reason why 
his countrymen are in the habit of making so many Bulls? “I'll tell you what your 
honour,” replied the Irishman , “we never make Bulls in our own language ; it is when 
= speak in your blundering tongue, that we do it, so they are English Bulls, and not 

rish.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


SIR—TI have written the following lines on the 
band of champions, who, without pay or reward, 
so nobly espoused the cause of poor Erin, in the 
hope that you will favour us with a Biographical 
sketch of the illustrious CHaRtemonr. 


THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 


In days of yore, when sires arose, 
United with intrepid zeal, 
To stem the rage of hostile foes, 
Opponent to their weal ; 
Sure victory did then ensue, 
And laurel crown’d each hero’s head, 
Who to their country’s banner flew, 
Undaunted to repel all who durst borror spread. 


How could the muse, thrice happy days, 
With extasy dwell on the prime ; 

Did not the present moment raise, 
An ardour still benign, 

But lo! our Irish Volunteers, 


Poetry. 








In bright array, with heroic fire 
Now freely wave their martial spears, 
And with the gleam resolve, that freedom shan’t 
expire. 
Hail, happy kingdom ! freemen hail! 
Who in a downward sliding age, 
Dare vindicate with honest zeal 
And patriotic rage, 
Those great inestimable laws, 
Left to posterity entail’d 
By ancestors, who for the cause, 
Of glorious liberty, thro’ fields of blood assail’d. 


Prompt by such motive, social train ! 
May still an emulating fire, 
Increase in bright resplendent flame, 
And ev’ry breast inspire 
With manly zeal, to cultivate, 
The freedom of Ierne’s shore 
That so, your sons may imitate 
The great example set, and native rights explore. 
JUVERNA. 
[we shall very soon endeavour to gratify our 
valuable correspondent by giving a biographical no- 
tice of the magnanimous and patriotic Charlemont. 
Can he oblige us with some materials ? } 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 
SIR—I am happy to have it in my power to send 
you a Poem written by our unrivalled countrywo- 
man, Lapy Morgan, when she was a school Girl. 
As it was never published, [ am sure it will be 
read with pleasure by your readers, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


JUVERNA. 
AN OATH. 
“ Tuche seguista amor tourna al riposo.” 
GuarIinI. 


By the first sigh that o’er thy lips did hover, 
And sweeter breath’d a secret sweeter still— 

By thy reproachful glance (thou moch reprover !) 
Th’ insidious languor, and vaunted thrill. 

By thy well feigned dispais and fancied sorrow, 
The sudden transport, and the boasted glow, 

By all those acts thou know’st from love to bor- 


row, 
That love ne’er given thy wily heart to kuow. 
By the soft murmurs of thy guileful tongue, 
By all thy looks e’er spoke, or smiles express’d, 
By all you fondly wrote, or said, or sung, 
By all the mischiefs brooding in thy breast, 
By — melting tear, (delusive trembler !) 
Thou know’st, to conjure to thy dang’rous cye, 
And by that dang’rous eye (the arch dissembler!) 
] still am free, and love and t defy. 
For still amidst thy tears, words, looks and sighs, 
Lurking, I view thy self-wrapt pride’s desire— 


The fame of conquest! while thy heart defies, 
The thrilling warmth of love’s delicious fire ; 
Nor can thy faultless form, or polish’d grace, 
(Thus reckless of the vital beam divine,) 
Unmark’d by one soft sentimental trace, 
E’er touch a soul, or win a heart like mine. 


IDYL ON SPRING. 
Translated from Meleager, for the Irish Shield.. 


Now purple spring, with blooming garlands crown’d 
Cheers the dull winter, and unbinds the ground, 
Now genial breezes, from the western sky, 

Skim o’er the meads, and smiling flow’rs supply ; 
Keplete with balmy juices, every spray 

Waves its bright foliage in the eye of day ; 
Through verdant vales, by fost’ring dews carest, 
The blushing rose unfolds its fragrant breast ; 
Above, the Shepherd pipes his am’rous wo, 
Responsive to the Herdsman’s notes below : 

Now o’er the bosom of the tranquil main, 

The Trader spreads his sai} in quest of gain, 

Now youth, their locks in clust’ring ivy twine, 
And dancing celebrate the god of wine ; 

Th’ industrious Bee her fragrant labuur plies 
Within her hive, and steeps her honied thighs, 

In her redundant comb’s intricacies 

The feather’d choirs, inspir’d with genial love, 
Pour mingled melody in every grove, 

The halcyon charms the wave ; the haunts of men 
Re-echo to the swallow’s twitt’ring strain ; 
Expiring swans to list’ning rivers sing ; 








With Philomel’s sad notes the vallies ring ; 

When all the plants revive, and earth is gay ; 

| When Shepherds pipe amidst their flocks that play ; 

When Traders cross the deep ; along the meads 

The mazy dance when graceful Bacchus leads ; 

When Birds and teeming Bees salute the spring ; 

Amidst this gen’ral joy, shal] Bards refuse to sing ? 
JUVERNA. 

Broadway, April 1829. 


SONNET. 


Written on the Pier of Kingston, Dunleary, near 
Dublin, in May, 1827. 


On these rude rocks, whose heads uprear 
The bosom of the restless tide ; 
That foams about in wild career, 
And gains this high cliff’s rugged side. 
I sit me down whilst billows war, 
To view each wave rise on the main; 
See how they roll *long to the shore, 
And _end their short and troubled reign. 
Thus man, who is by fortune cross’d, 
Whose heart is wrung by worldly woes, 
Will find, though in despair he’s lost, 
In death’s cold shade, a calm repose. 
Then all our sorrows will depart, 
And every pang that rends a human heart. 


JUVERNA. 





Extemporary lines addressed toa young Lady in 
William-street, who asked the author what dream 
he had on a piece of Bride’s cake, which she had 
given him the evening before. 


TO MARY. 


The boon which you gave on my pillow I plac’d, 
And pray’d that omnipotent Jove 

Would order Morpheus to bind me in sleep, 

But you bound me in fetters of love ; 

In love could I sleep—without sleep could I dream? 
Ah! believe me the passion [ love, 

Engag’d me till morning repeating a name 

’Twas Mary—will I, dare I say more? 








D. F. 
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